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from the four corners 





The Old Neighborhood 


By MEYER LEVIN 


“VW HEN we turn in on Independ- 
ence,” said Fred, “I'll roll up 


the windows and lock the doors.” 

“Is it really that bad?” I asked, un- 
able to imagine the old neighborhood 
as a scene of such danger. 

“Oh, it’s bad,” he assured me. “But 
the squad cars keep circling all the 
time. The cops used to travel alone but 
now they always go in pairs.” 

We turned out of Garfield Park onto 
Independence Boulevard, and right 
there on the corner of Harrison Street 
was the store that had been an ice 
cream parlor, where some of the kids 
from The Old Bunch used to gather 
after our basement club meetings, per- 
haps to continue an argument about 
Schopenhauer, or else to talk of who 
was taking who to the Marshall High’s 
Junior Hop. 

The old ice cream parlor was now 
an automobile accessory store. But the 
boulevard, physically, looked no differ- 
ent than it had in the twenties. Noth- 
ing newly built, and nothing badly 
deteriorated. This had been the swell 
street to which the people of the Doug- 
las Park district aspired. Independence 
was better even than Douglas Boule- 
vard, which flowed into it at right 
angles. Independence was ritzier. 

The parkway was in the middle, and 
the street was lined with three-story 
apartment houses, red brick mostly, 
square-looking, with sun parlors, I re- 
called our address. It was a yellow 
brick front, not a six-flat, on two lots, 
but a three-flat which my parents had 
remodeled from a residence once owned 
by the Irish aristocracy who had fied 
as the Jews invaded the area. The top 


floor had actually been a ballroom; I 
had never seen anything like it, a 
whole empty floor. Before the remodel- 
ing job was undertaken, the building 
was vacant for a few months, and dur- 
ing that time our club, the Philistines, 
had operated a little theatre in that 
ballroom. But some of the Irish ladies 
still remaining on the Boulevard had 
protested that we were “commercializ- 
ing” the street, so our artistic efforts 
had been halted by a ruling from the 
zoning commission. 

After the house had been turned into 
six-room flats, one on each floor, we 
had our club in the basement. There 
the Philistines held weekly meetings, 
and girls would be invited, and some 
member of the club would talk upon 
his hobby, perhaps Dave Rosenston 
would give a demonstration of how a 
radio worked, as in the opening chap- 
ter of “The Old Bunch.” 

As we drove by, I noticed that the 
basement was lighted; it, too, was an 
apartment now. A few Negro tenants 
were loitering in front of the building. 
“Still, they keep the street up well 
enough,” I remarked. “It looks okay.” 

“Right,” Fred said. 

The neighborhood didn’t look par- 
ticularly slummy, even on the side 
streets the buildings were kept up 
pretty well, although they were densely 
inhabited, with the usual system of 
breaking up the flats into one-room 
kitchenettes. “And they soak them 
maybe eighty dollars a week for a room 
and a kitchen.” 

I noticed he had forgotten to roll up 
the windows and lock the doors; prob- 
ably the neighborhood was not so 
dangerous, after all. We reached Roose- 
velt Road, the heart-line of the old 
West Side. There, next to the corner, 
was where our favorite delicatessen had 
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been, the place where we were first 
awed by the sight of a bread-slicing 
machine, the place where the light 
golden rye blended so perfectly with 
the tang of the warm thickly piled 
slices of corned beef. It was a dim 
tavern now, with a few Negro girls 
sitting on stools near the door. 

We turned onto Roosevelt Road, 
cruising down toward Kedzie. There 
was the Independence theatre, where 
Yiddish plays had persisted even into 
the days when the American-born gen- 
eration dominated the street. A “For 
Rent” sign was‘on the theatre, How- 
ever, a few blocks further down, the 
Central Park movie palace gleamed as 
brightly as ever, the first of the Balaban 
and Katz movie palaces, built by the 
boys whose mother and father had op- 
erated a fish market in the neighbor- 
hood, The Balaban brothers were to 
emerge from the West Side to operate 
theatres all over the world, as well as 
the Paramount Studios. The sense of 
luxury that their neighbors here had 
wanted, and that was satisfied by the 
deep lobby carpets and the chandeliers 
and the genuine oil paintings of the 
Central Park, was what everybody 
everywhere wanted. 

Sometimes in neighborhoods of shift- 
ing population, Jewish storekeepers 
hold onto their businesses even after 
the Jews have moved away. But here, 
Fred told me, the shops had practically 
all been taken over by the newcomers. 
He himself owned a small building on 
Roosevelt, next to the old Turkish 
bath—also taken over. His building was 
under rental to three partners—a Mexi- 
can, a Negro, and a Japanese. 

Fred’s own business was still on the 
West Side, on Ogden Avenue, which 
formed the far border of the neighbor- 
hood. Beyond, on the other side of 
Ogden Avenue, had been Polish terri- 
tory, and this, he told me, remained 
virtually unchanged. 

Fred was in the tire business. It had 
grown out of a bicycle business oper- 
ated by his father, and sure enough, 
Fred knew my cousin Jerry Rodman 
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who had been a Jewish-star wearing 
six-day bicycle rider, and who had 
practically grown up in Fred’s father’s 
store. There were still a few ancient 
high wheelers on display, but the busi- 
ness itself was devoted to automobile 
tires now, and the store had expanded 
threefold, “For us, the neighborhood 
doesn’t matter. We’ve got our custom- 
ers coming here from all over the city 
and suburbs, We even outfit the squad 
cars. And in fact, in the last few years 
we have doubled our business because 
we get quite a lot of trade from the 
schwartzeh, too.” 


RED had lived in the neighborhood 

until six years ago, then had 
moved to the North Side, where most 
of the West Side Jews, like my two 
sisters, were now to be found. From the 
North Side, many had continued on 
into the north shore suburbs. 

We turned from Roosevelt Road on- 
to St. Louis Avenue, one of the side 
streets lined with two-storey graystone 
two-flat houses, like the one our family 
had lived in before moving to the 
fancier building on Independence 
Boulevard. St. Louis Avenue was dark 
and quiet. I recalled how on a warm 
evening such as this, we would have 
been strolling to the corner of Roose- 
velt to listen to a soap box orator 
quoting from Robert Ingersoll. And 
our would-be lawyers like Harry Becker 
would have heckled the orator. 

Further, St. Louis crossed Douglas 
Boulevard, and on the corner was the 
old Jewish People’s Institute. It had 
been the “new” building in my time, 
the very latest thing in a community 
center, a rival to New York’s best, for 
its intellectual offerings, study courses, 
plays, lectures, and with prize basket- 
ball and swimming teams, The build- 
ing had been sold to a Negro com- 
munity group, but it was dark and 
closed on this night. Practically all of 
the neighborhood synagogues, includ- 
ing the immense old Russishe schul, 
have been taken over by Negro 
churches. 








It was difficult to feel strongly, either 
way, about this population shift. Wasn’t 
it characteristic, in big cities? There 
was nostalgia, of course, but beyond 
nostalgia there was curiosity as to 
whether our own folkways were paral- 
leled in the Negro community. 

I wondered, for example, about our 
basement clubs. The Trojan A.C., and 
the Dukes, and some with names like 
the Maccabees. But in the Negro world, 
space was more precious; few such 
clubrooms existed. ““There’s lots of card 
playing,” Fred said. “You know, they 
are terrific gamblers. They'll get in a 
back bedroom and play cards all 
through the night. Lots more of that 
than we did, And there are more tav- 
erns. On Sixteenth Street, every second 
store is a tavern. Remember the old 
bakery here? They moved north. You 
can still get those bagels, north.” 

I asked whether this was a middle 
class neighborhood, for Negroes. But 
Fred said, No. Their middle class was 
still on the South Side. This area was 
poorer. The very quietness of the 
streets was a sign it was a tough neigh- 
borhood. 

There were no jazz spots here, as on 
the South Side, no show places; very 
few whites came around. 

And yet, I wondered if there was not 
a life going on as rich as what we had 
known, if there were not young people 
brooding and studying to be somebody, 
as the kids of The Old Bunch had 
done, if it was not all as strange and 
removed to Fred as our own Jewish 
life had been strange and removed to 
the Irish whom we had displaced from 
these streets. 


How many Richard Wrights might 
emerge from here, and how many 
social workers, and how many Jackie 
Robinsons and Harry Belafontes, be- 
sides the elevator operators and the 
garage mechanics and the school teach- 
ers and the numbers men? 

And thirty years later, would they 
find each other, and their youth-time 
crowd? I kept contact with a few of 
mine, and met others on this trip. In- 
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deed, when I spoke at a Temple on 
the North Shore, the entire audience 
seemed to be composed of classmates 
from the West Side. The Douglas Park 
kids were in comfortable middle age, 
talking of their sons and daughters in 
Harvard and Bryn Mawr and Brandeis, 
talking of fifty thousand dollar homes 
in new developments still further north, 
and when anyone mentioned old 
Roosevelt Road, why, they hadn’t been 
back there for years and years, and with 
a slight drop in the voice they would 
say, “I understand it’s tunkle over 
there, I understand the schwartzeh 
have taken over completely.” 


In Nazareth 
By JULIUS HORWITZ 


stoop alone in the middle of a 
I stone square in Nazareth. An Arab 
boy came up to me, wheeling his bi- 
cycle. 

“Can I help you?” he asked. 


“Yes,” I said. I handed him the slip 
of paper I held in my hand. On it was 
written the name of Michel Haddad. 
“Do you know the name?” I asked the 
Arab boy. 

“No,” he said, “but perhaps my 
father would know. Come with me.” 
I walked with him across the square 
into his father’s shop. His father was a 
tall Arab with a handsome beard, he 
wore a robe, and a thick leather belt 
around his waist. 


I looked at the boy as he spoke to 
his father. He was slim and tall and 
he spoke to his father like a young 
prince. I saw that the boy had already 
decided I was a stranger and required 
his protection. His father recognized 
the name of Haddad. 

The Arab boy said, “Come with me. 
My father said that Michel Haddad is 
a teacher in a school. I know where 
the school is. I’ll take you there.” 

The boy wheeled his bicycle along 
the cobbled streets. 


(Continued on page 105) 
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The Changing Status 
of American Jewry 


By JUDD L. TELLER 


MERICAN Jewry’s ostensible 
exceptionalism and its immu- 
nity to the adversities gen- 

erally associated with Galut has long 
been a favorite subject in American 
Jewish writing. The rabbinical reform- 
ists of nearly a century ago were its 
first prophets, and rabbis have been 
returning to it ever since. There has 
hardly been a rabbinical convention 
since 1948 without some improvisations 
on this theme. Sociological support for 
this exceptionalism has been marshalled 
by such earnest students of the Ameri- 
can scene as Will Herberg, Nathan 
Glazer and Herbert J. Gans. Even Ben 
Halpern agreed (in Midstream, Au- 
tumn 1955) that America was different, 
a significant admission from the author 
of “The American Jew,” who predicts 
nothing but spiritual sterility for all 
Diasporas, and especially the American 
Galut. In terms of basic security and 
safety from “vulgar” anti-Semitism, 


however, “America is different,” Ben 
Halpern stated. 

That American Jewry enjoys a meas- 
ure of exceptionalism cannot be dis- 
puted. The reasons are self-evident. 
America’s very existence depended on 
the co-existence of its multiple ethnic 
groups, and today still depends to a 
considerable extent on an entente cor- 
diale among its religious denomina- 
tions. This general circumstance bene- 
fited the Jew. 

Furthermore, the Jews entered the 
United States not alone but on a high 
tide of immigration which brought 
multitudes of alien groups. Like all 
others, they were needed for their man- 
power. They were admitted not be- 
cause their money was required to 
finance a war or retrieve a duchy from 
bankruptcy as was the case in medieval 
Europe, but because the expanding 
American economy needed labor. Thus 
the Jews began life in America in his- 
torically new terms of reference. 








But in the Protestant American so- 
ciety, still close to the pristine sources 
of the Old Testament, the Jews were 
distinct from other immigrants as the 
heirs to the biblical tradition. The 
German acquired greater immediate 
significance in the Civil War era, and 
the Slavs arrived in larger numbers, 
but neither presented a more fascinat- 
ing challenge than the Jew. Even the 
non-religious American Protestant 
could not avoid this challenge. 

One other circumstance accounts for 
the so-called exceptionalism of Ameri- 
can Jewish destiny. The Jew never 
formed an enclave in the American 
economy. When the avant garde of the 
East European peasantry descended 
upon the cities to claim for itself the 
status and benefits of the middle class, 
it found the Jew already ensconced as 
tavern-keeper, broker and shopkeeper. 
In Western Europe the Jew advanced 
naturally from moneylender to the king, 
to banker to the nation. In America, 
the Jew rose together with the rest of 
the population. Individual Jew com- 
peted against individual Gentile, even 
as Gentile competed against Gentile, 
and Jew against Jew; but he was part 
of the general mass—he began at the 
bottom together with the others, he 
rose with them. There was in existence 
a firm, established and prosperous 
American middle class when the Jews 
arrived, and the economy was still ex- 
panding. The Jews never became more 
than a fraction of this economy and 
never were more than peripheral to it. 

This exceptionalism has not been 
without its eclipses, and these bear 
examination. The Civil War brought 
on the first relapse. American society 
was then still close to the religious and 
secular sources of its inspiration. The 
simple injunctions of the Old Testa- 
ment were still living law, especially to 
the non-conformist newer sects. The 
voices of Jefferson and Paine were only 
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a few decades behind, The sages of 
American democracy could still be seen 
taking their daily stroll on Boston 
Common. The Jews were few then, 
hardly more than fifty thousand. Yet 
even that early American society was 
ready to choose them as its scapegoat. 
Abolitionists accused Jews of being 
slavers, and slavers accused them of 
being Abolitionists. The misadventures 
of Judah P, Benjamin were credited to 
all the Jews. In the North, Jews were 
blamed for Benjamin’s defiance of the 
Union; in the South, they were held 
responsible for his unhappy conduct of 
the Confederacy’s affairs. Harper's 
Weekly reported that the Confederate 
war effort was being financed by the 
Rothschilds, The Chicago Tribune ac- 
cused Jewish finance of seeking to in- 
veigle the Union into a “dishonorable 
peace.” A Florida senator charged that 
Jewish war profiteers had descended 
“like a locust” on the South. In Wash- 
ington, Senator Henry Wilson of Mas- 
sachusetts called into question their 
patriotism. In an appeal to the New 
York Post editor William Cullen Bry- 
ant, Jewry’s spokesman, Simon Wolf, 
complained of anti-Semitic insinuations 
“radiating from the highest official 
circles,” during the Civil War. 


pete major relapse from excep- 
tionalism occurred in the 1890's 
and is attributable to the Populist high 
tide. The historian Oscar Handlin de- 
scribed this decade of know-nothing 
radicalism as the “grass roots of Ameri- 
can anti-Semitism.” The “injured 
groups of American society” in the 
1890's, perplexed by the global changes 
that were the root-cause of their vicissi- 
tudes, searched for a visible scapegoat 
and there “the Jew stood ready to be 
assigned the role of arch-conspirator.” 
The market-place myth, properly 
sieved, found its place also in the elite 
reaches of American society. “The ex- 
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otic figure of Disraeli, ‘the Empire- 
making Jew,’ seemed large in signifi- 
cance; the travelers in England, like 
James Russell Lowell, were quite ready 
from what they saw to believe Jews 
were coming to control the whole 
world.” Handlin also pointed out that 
“significantly, the mass of decent folk 
who joined the Klan and read the Dear- 
born Independent (in the 1920's) came 
from areas that had in the 1890’s been 
strongly moved by anti-Semitism.” The 
late 19th century anti-Semitism was 
obviously no less traumatic for the Jew 
himself even though, on _ balance, 
“philo-Semitism” was far more charac- 
teristic of the national attitude before 
1900 than anti-Semitism. 

The third relapse occurred in the 
1930’s when Father Charles E. Coughlin 
rode the air waves, Congressman Lemke 
ran for President on a third party 
ticket, and Charles E. Lindbergh asso- 
ciated himself with the America First 
Committee. The alarm these events 
caused among Jews accounts at least in 
part for the success Communist-front 
organizations, ostensibly dedicated to 
the struggle against “Nazism and native 
fascism,” had among Jewish students 
and intellectuals. 

On each of the three occasions, Amer- 
ica came perilously close to not being 
different. It was saved each time by an 
almost identical set of circumstances. 

There were not enough Jews in 
America at the time of the Civil War 
and in the 1890's to lend even symbolic 
credence to the arguments against 
them, and in the 1890’s and the 1920’s 
the Jews were fewest precisely in those 
areas that proved most responsive to 
anti-Semitic appeals. On both occasions 
the political movements that included 
anti-Semitism in their arsenals rose in 
rural areas in times of falling farm 
prices and mortgage foreclosures. The 
setting was classic. The pattern was 
almost five hundred years old. East Eu- 
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ropean and Central European anti- 
Semitism had risen under similar cir- 
cumstances. The Ukraine peasant 
visited the sins of the Polish landowner 
on the Jews. The peasantry of Alsace- 
Lorraine imputed to the Jews the guilt 
of the barons and the Church. In most 
European instances the Jew’s role was 
pronounced, although misunderstood. 
He was not the source, but more often 
than not, he was the agent of the 
peasantry’s tribulations. 

America’s farmer was never misled 
as to the source of his trouble. It was 
the railroads and Wall Street. The 
human symbol of Wall Street was Mor- 
gan. However, still on homely terms 
with the Bible, the farmer placed his 
contemporary foes in a Christological 
context. Wall Street represented the 
incarnation of the money changers of 
Jesus’ time, and thus Rothschild was 
joined to Morgan, the railroads and 
President Cleveland in the pantheon 
of infamy. Rothschild was only a myth, 
however, and could not be related in 
the farmers’ mind to the handful of 
Jews or to the small Jewish community 
in the immediate vicinity who were 
obviously not responsible for his diffi- 
culties. Another saving grace was that 
the radical movements using anti-Sem- 
itism as a weapon were essentially 
regional and almost always at odds 
with the rest of the nation. In the 
Ukraine, the peasantry spearheaded the 
nationalist liberation movement. This 
was also largely true in other parts of 
Europe, Since American radicalism was 
essentially regional, its anti-Semitism 
could not transcend the regional fron- 
tiers and become national. 

The argument has been advanced 
that the failure of the menace to mate- 
rialize in the past guarantees that it 
shall not materialize in the future. A 
study of the past may be instructive. 
Richard Hofstadter says of Populist 
anti-Semitism, in his book “The Age 
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of Reform, from Bryan to FDR,” that 
“it would be easy to misstate the char- 
acter of Populist anti-Semitism or to 
exaggerate its intensity. For Populist 
anti-Semitism was entirely verbal. It 
was a mode of expression, a rhetorical 
style, not a tactic, or a program. It did 
not lead to exclusion laws, much less 
to riots or pogroms.” Yet the lynching 
of Leo Frank in 1913, when according 
to Harry Golden, “neither the press, 
nor the clergy, nor the civic leadership 
disputed a single statement in Watson’s 
campaign against an entire people,” 
was probably as frightening to South- 
ern Jewry as any pogrom. And the 
racist-oriented immigration restrictions 
of 1921 were certainly exclusion laws. 
Indeed, the immigration restrictions 
were the one instance when regional 
bias and extra-regional interests joined 
in setting the national mood. The fact 
is, as Hofstadter puts it, that an “‘abso- 
lutist restlessness” causes Americans to 
“go off on periodical psychic sprees 
that purport to be moral crusades. At 
the so-called grassroots of American 
politics there is a wide and pervasive 
tendency to believe—I hasten to add 
that the majority of Americans do not 
habitually succumb to this tendency— 
that there is some great but essentially 
very simple struggle going on, at the 
heart of which there lies some single 
conspirational force, whether it be 
force represented by the ‘gold bugs,’ 
the Catholic Church, big business, 
corrupt politicians, the liquor interests 
and the saloons, or the Communist 
Party, and that this evil is something 
that must be not merely limited, 
checked, and controlled but rather ex- 
tirpated root and branch at the earliest 
possible moment.” It is significant that 
the Jew, although irrelevant to the cen- 
tral events, has almost always been as- 
signed at least an auxiliary role in the 
American passion plays — Populism, 
Kianism, and Coughlinism. 
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ii Is the Jew’s complete economic 
irrelevance to the central events 
which provoked the American political 
crises of the mid-nineteenth century, 
the 1890’s and the 1930's that prob- 
ably accounts for the exceptionalism of 
American Jewish destiny to date. He 
did not own the railroads. He did not 
foreclose farms. By conditioning he was 
not a competitor in the industrial 
labor market and by “gentlemen’s 
agreement” he was excluded from man- 
agement in the basic industries which 
were the central stage of labor-man- 
agement violence at the turn of the 
century, and in the 1930's, Conse- 
quently, he was economically invisible 
to the most turbulent sectors of the 
American populace. 

This invisibility was his protection, 
and may continue to shield him. The 
chain stores are blotting up the areas 
of the economy that have been tradi- 
tionally the Jew’s estate. Like all mid- 
dle class Americans he is gradually 
being shunted from the class of self- 
employed to the class of the salaried 
employee. The average executive, com- 
manding a salary considerably higher 
than the small businessman’s income, 
is nonetheless economically less visible. 
He is one in the grey ranks. His com- 
petitive instinct may be animalistic, 
but it is less obvious than the desperate 
competitive manners of the independ- 
ent businessman, The private entrepre- 
neur’s role is almost always obtrusive, 
even though his function in the econ- 
omy may be slight. 

Many of the professions for which 
he has clamored have now finally been 
opened to the Jew. The engineers, 
electronic specialists and laboratory 
technicians employed by the big corpo- 
rations are a grey and anonymous force 
of millions. The nationality, religion 
or ethnic particularity of its separate 
components is submerged in the mass. 
The self-employed doctor, dentist and 
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lawyer, on the other hand, has always 
enjoyed some kind of individual prom- 
inence among his neighbors. A concen- 
tration of many Jewish private practi- 
tioners in any given neighborhood or 
township caused the Jews to obtrude 
as an economic class. This cannot 
happen with anonymous corporation 
employees. 

America’s industrial development 
has so submerged the American middle 
class that the Jews acquire low eco- 
nomic visibility without a serious re- 
casting of their economic structure. 
The professional’s and businessman’s 
downgrading is paralleled, it has gen- 
erally been noted, by an upgrading of 
the American proletariat. Automation 
and unionization have combined to 
transform the American wage-earner 
into a white collarish salaried em- 
ployee, who is middle class in both his 
working and leisure habits. 

This process further decreases the 
Jew’s economic visibility, but it is not 
necessarily paralleled by low social 
visibility. Some sociologists have hope- 
fully claimed that suburbia might level 
the walls of Jericho by bringing Jew 
and Gentile together in daily neigh- 
borly confrontation. But this hope has 
been challenged by the historian Jacob 
R. Marcus who noted that the suburban 
Jew “when he descends from the train 
at 6:00 o'clock enters into a spiritual 
cultural and social world all his own, 
a world in which his evening relations 
with his Gentile neighbors are cordial 
but limited. Benjamin Epstein, Na- 
tional Director of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith writes: “There 
is little basic change in people’s inter- 
group attitudes just because they travel 
on the New York Central instead of 
the IRT; social discrimination is be- 
coming a matter of pressing concern 
in many areas of suburban life.” 

_ The Christian-Jewish social meeting 
ground has always been tenuous, and 
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restricted largely to the somewhat bo- 
hemian periphery of the American 
middle class. This meeting ground has 
become almost invisible since the egg- 
head has been claimed by the Organi- 
zation, and the Village gab fest has 
been replaced by the suburban country 
club and golf course. 

All America has in a sense “gone 
home again” by means of suburban 
life. This applies to the Jew as well. 
Suburban Jewish life is in some aspects 
an American version of the shtetl from 
which his forebears had come, His 
affiliation with the Jewish community 
is compulsive and compelled, and he 
is subject to its claims and demands in 
the way the metropolitan Jew has 
never been. But unlike the shtetl Jew, 
the suburbian is almost wholly out of 
touch with the Christian community. 
PTA and similar civic meetings are not 
a substitute for social intercourse. The 
entente cordiale between Christian and 
Jew in America has even eliminated 
some of the intimacy derived from con- 
flict. The sociological architecture of 
the suburban Christian-Jew relation- 
ship is a dawn to dusk relationship, 
weekends excluded. Christian and Jew 
are aware of, and react to each other, 
yet are socially invisible one to the 
other. This in no way reflects upon the 
Jew’s legal status or security in Amer- 
ica, It is a thing apart, a fact of Ameri- 
can life. It is the way America “is 
different.” 

Will Herberg may be right in assert- 
ing (Commentary, August 1955) that 
“being a Protestant, a Catholic, or a 
Jew is understood as the specific way, 
and increasingly perhaps the only way, 
of being an American and locating 
himself in American society.” However, 
identification should not be mistaken 
for acceptance. 

The Jew is still a deviate in Christian 
society; his relations with his Christian 
neighbor are governed by a religio- 
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cultural conditioning that is older than 
either of them, and the many identities 
he shares with his Christian neighbor 
make the omissions, commissions and 
abstentions that set the Jew apart seem 
even more pronounced in suburbia. 
However, the removal to suburbia de- 
cidedly has the effect of spreading con- 
sciousness of the Jew’s presence to 
larger geographical areas and among 
larger sections of the population. This 
may lead to more combustible conse- 
quences for the Jew in times of eco- 
nomic or political tensions when Amer- 
icans might be in search of a scapegoat. 
Such circumstances can result, for ex- 
ample, from an acceleration of the 
processes of automation, because none 
can predict the extent and duration of 
the economic dislocations which this 
second phase of the great Industrial 
Revolution might produce. 


_ Americans’ general well-being, 
resulting from rising living stand- 
ards and increased leisure, it has been 
maintained, is conducive to the Jew’s 
greater acceptance by his Christian 
neighbor, But such predictions of well- 
being are in turn predicated on what is 
basically a hope that international 
relations will improve and that no 
major war will occur. 

Herbert J. Gans (Commentary, June 
1956) qualifies an optimistic prognosis 
in the following words: “Finally my 
speculations are grounded in a set of 
admittedly hopeful assumptions con- 
cerning the evolution of American so- 
ciety itself. I assume here that the long- 
term trends of high productivity and 
employment and the steady increase 
in the standard of living can be main- 
tained, and that tendencies toward a 
greater democratization of consump- 
tion, and of the social, economic, and 
political structure generally, will win 
out over other, more centralist and au- 
thoritarian tendencies. Regional, rural- 
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urban, and ethnic diversities in Amer- 
ican culture should continue to di- 
minish, Conversely, the increase in 
leisure time, educational level and ex- 
posure to new experiences (through 
the mass media and travel) should lead 
to a diversification of consumption 
styles, while encouraging experimenta- 
tion with new ways of using leisure. 
And oj course, everything I say is predi- 
cated on the hope that international 
relations will be more stable than to- 
day, and that no major war will occur.” 

Notwithstanding his perceptive qual- 
ifications, Mr. Gans nonetheless seems 
oblivious of the interaction of past and 
present, of the dormant tensions at the 
base of the Judeo-Christian relation- 
ship and the frustrations and conflict 
that generated the new era. Mr. Gans 
is perhaps more confident of the basic 
humanity of the American community 
and therefore he emphasizes interna- 
tional relations. 

International events are bound to 
exert a greater domestic impact in the 
future because of America’s mounting 
involvement with the world, This may 
put American exceptionalism to its 
severest test because, as Ben Halpern 
puts it, “It is impossible for the Jews 
to live, like the Negroes, almost ex- 
clusively in terms of their American 
situation. We really live in a global, 
perennial, specifically Jewish situation 
quite as much as in a local, contempo- 
rary, specifically American one.” This 
is rapidly becoming true of all Ameri- 
cans, Christians and Jews. However, 
for a diversity of historic and contem- 
porary reasons, the Jew experiences 
these situations more intensely than his 
neighbors and with an extra-sensory 
historic perception, the gift of centuries 
of experience, which causes him to 
react more quickly than other Ameri- 
cans; consequently he may even seem 
to be pushing the rest of America. 

This is the point of potential tension 
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in American Jewry’s relations with sec- 
tions of American opinion. Historic 
circumstance and the global dispersal 
of Jewry force the American Jew to 
commit himself on issues that engage 
the American people in controversy 
and to pronounce publicly his intense 
interest in their determination. The 
Jew, in other words, is now central to 
the events, International policy is not 
a matter of regional, but of national 
interest. So long as America was rel- 
atively uncommitted on global affairs, 
it responded generously and without 
inhibitions to requests by American 
Jewry that the government intervene 
to stop the persecution of Jews abroad. 
American Jewry’s pleas are motivated, 
at least in some measure, by the con- 
viction that its own social rating, and, 
indeed, its security, is impugned if 
Jews are humbled anywhere in the 
world. An Administration’s refusal to 
intervene in an issue that is germane 
to the survival of any Jewish commu- 
nity raises doubt regarding its attitude 
even towards American Jews. 
America’s Middle East policy is a 
case in point. American Jewry has 
decidedly a “special” interest in Israel 
and reacts more quickly and with 
greater anxiety than other sections of 
the American public to events there. 
This “special” interest has sharpened 
American Jewry’s power of detection, 
its extra-sensory historic perception. 
The consequences were largely unex- 
pected. Annoyed foreign policy officials 
have implied and even suggested, on 
occasion for the public record, that the 
“Jewish” interest is incompatible with 
America’s own best interests, It is an 
easy and familiar enough way of dis- 
posing of criticism: impugn his motives 
and you need not answer the critic’s 
objections; henceforth, anything the 
“special interest” group demands is 
necessarily suspect as opposed to the 
welfare of the rest of the nation. 
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These officials, if sincere, for the first 
time in American history lend respect- 
ability to the myth of regional radical- 
ism, that the Jews’ supra-national, 
extra-territorial bond to fellow-Jews 
transcends their political allegiance to 
America. It suggests that some Ameri- 
cans have only now, 181 years after the 
Declaration of Independence, begun to 
wrestle with the concepts of Jewish 
Emancipation which had occupied the 
first French National Assembly, Em- 
peror Napoleon, and Marxists from 
Stalin to Khrushchev, all of whom have 
felt that the Jews’ survival as a distinct 
religious-cultural entity with emotional 
commitments to a people dispersed 
across the globe was incompatible with 
political loyalty to the countries of 
which they are nationals, All of them 
suggest that the Jews trade one for the 
other, which is no less than was de- 
manded of the Jews by the inquisitorial 
Church. 

It fell to the lot of Henry A. Byroade, 
recently Assistant Secretary of State, 
first to articulate these misgivings in an 
address in Dayton, Ohio, on April 9, 
1954. He suggested to Israel and world 
Jewry a relationship to each other, 
which approximates what Napoleon 
had done with his “Sanhedrin.” “To 
the Israelis I say that you should come 
to truly look upon yourselves as a 
Middle Eastern State—and see your own 
future in that context rather than as a 
headquarters—or nucleus so to speak— 
of worldwide groupings of a particular 
religious faith who must have special 
rights within and obligations to the 
Israeli state.” This cannot be dis- 
missed as the fortuitous mouthings of 
a man insensitive to history, because 
the same speech contains the statement 
that “one wonders often in a position 
such as mine, if he may not be strug- 
gling in a situation so set by the strands 
of the past that the history of what will 
happen—in spite of all one’s efforts— 
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may have already been written—and 
thousands of years ago.” Byroade, in 
the same speech, impugned the motives 
behind American Jewish criticism of 
administration policy. “When I talk 
of the interests of our country,” he 
said, “I mean our country as a whole. 
It is only natural in a situation such 
as this that there would be special 
groups who feel strongly—and attempt 
in all sincerity to exert the greatest 
possible influence on the policy of your 
government. We must weigh these spe- 
cial interests carefully, but we must 
also shape our policy and so conduct 
our daily acts as to represent the in- 
terests of the majority of our people 
where the vital issues affecting our own 
security are concerned.” 

Although he later apologized, this 
attitude has never really been aban- 
doned by the State Department. It 
has been percolating ever since, in 
off-the-record statements and leaks to 
newspaper correspondents, and was re- 
asserted publicly and_belligerently 
when Secretary of State Dulles told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on February 24, 1956 that “our diff- 
culty with this [the Middle East] prob- 
lem, dealing successfully with this 
problem, derives largely from the fact 
that the Arabs believe that the United 
States, when it confronts a problem 
which relates to Israel, is in the last 
analysis dominated by domestic consid- 
erations—domestic political considera- 
tions.” Secretary Dulles’ invitation to a 
hand-picked group of prominent Amer- 
ican Jews to meet with him during the 
Sinai crisis was, in the context of his 
previous utterances, a further pointing 
of the finger. Unless we accept the 
plausible conjecture that Mr. Dulles 
had first intended to request that these 
Jews call upon Ben-Gurion to with- 
draw his forces from Gaza and Sinai, 
that meeting seems to have been wholly 
without purpose. 
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_ DILEMMA of the American Jew 
today is that his role is no longer 
purely metaphorical as it was in the 
monetary crisis of the 1890's. Today he 
figures prominently in events affecting 
America, and some of America’s foreign 
policies almost immediately affect his 
status in American society. An ancillary 
result of the Israel crisis has been the 
Saudi Arabian boycott of American 
Jewish firms and the ban on Jews 
among personnel assigned to the Dha- 
ran base. Mr. Dulles’ explanation of 
this sounded almost frivolous, “We, per- 
force, accommodate ourselves,” he told 
the Senate Committee, “to certain prac- 
tices they have which we do not like; 
they, perhaps, accommodate themselves 
to certain of our idiosyncracies which 
they do not like, but on the whole, 
they [the Saudi Arabians] have a pretty 
arbitrary rule, largely dictated by the 
strict tenets of the Moslem faith.” The 
number of American Jews that have 
suffered from the boycott is no doubt 
small, American Jews with a sense of 
their community’s history must none- 
theless view it as a symbolic limitation 
of their status. 

Global situations that will prompt 
the Jews’ extra-sensory historic percep- 
tion and sensitivity may even increase, 
with consequent occasions for tension 
with the State Department; and the 
foreign service officials are again likely 
to resort to the accusation of incom- 
patible “special interest.” For instance, 
there are Tunisia, Morocco and AIl- 
geria with a Jewish population of 
400,000 who face the same dilemma as 
did the Jews of the newly independent 
East European countries after World 
War I: the potential pressures of po- 
litically suspicious and economically 
jealous Arab chauvinism that has thus 
far been checked by an urbane lead- 
ership. Should their position become 
perilous, American Jewry will certainly 
solicit the good offices of the govern- 
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ment, in the democratic manner — 
through public utterances, demands 
upon Congressmen, etc. Our State De- 
partment officials might then very well 
feel that interventions by our govern- 
ment, and press-featured utterances by 
private Americans tend to imbalance 
our relations with strategically impor- 
tant countries, 

Something similar may develop in 
Eastern Europe. American officialdom 
welcomes Jewish protests against Com- 
munist anti-Semitism. But East Euro- 
pean anti-Communist organizations are 
often infected with anti-Semitism. How 
will the State Department react when 
Jews protest against these? Will it feel 
that these protests should be suspended 
because of their possible adverse effect 
on the anti-Communist struggle? Will 
the State Department feel about the 
Jews’ “special interest” in Eastern Eu- 
rope as it has long felt about the Jews’ 
“special interest” in the Middle East? 
This is not a hypothetical question. 
Some of the anti-Communist groups 
especially in countries just this side of 
the Iron Curtain, are bizarre congeries, 
not untinted by virulent racism. (As 
early as 1950, Raphael Abramovich, 
grand old man of Russian democratic 
socialism, reported in the Jewish Daily 
Forward that the Ukraine autonomist, 
Hetman Bandera, boasted of American 
governmental support. Warning the 
U.S. government against involvement 
with him, Abramovich outlined Ban- 
dera’s record: the Hetman headed a 
Ukraine force under Nazi command 
which policed Galicia and took charge 
of a genocide operation in which tens 
of thousands of Jews, Poles and Rus- 
sians perished.) Should American Jews, 
as events unfold, feel constrained to 
voice their misgivings about some of 
America’s grey allies in the anti-Com- 
munist struggle, may we not then be 
confronted with another “Israel prob- 
lem?” 
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It has been proposed that American 
Jewry escape the trap of history by 
dissociating itself from the involved 
and anxious fate of world Jewry. This 
clumsy and abortive device was first 
proposed by Napoleon. It was attempt- 
ed by German Jewry, and, more re- 
cently, under coercion, by the Sc viet 
Jews. It has always failed to achieve 
immunity from guilt by association. 
The American proponent of this plan, 
the American Council for Judaism, has 
demonstrated that disclaimers of global 
relationship only broadcast the fact 
in accents of hate instead of affection. 
As long as a Jewish community will 
present itself as a problem in any area 
of overseas American interest, the prob- 
lem will automatically intrude in the 
Christian-Jewish relationship in Amer- 
ica. American Jewry would still remain 
a captive of history. 

Never before in the history of the 
American Jewish community has there 
been such a convergence of situations 
breeding irritation between the govern- 
ment and American Jews, Never before, 
in fact, has America been so deeply 
involved in world situations that ac- 
cent the existence of a “global, peren- 
nial, specifically Jewish situation.” 

I am not predicting that America will 
be incapable of withstanding the test. 
There have been severe tests before, but 
none as severe. There is, on the other 
hand, an undeniably strong philo- 
Semitic sentiment in America, rooted 
in this country’s oldest Protestant tradi- 
tion. The Jew is still that strange 
phenomenon, direct successor to the 
Old Testament tradition, the Eternal 
Witness. The anti-Semitism of the Pop- 
ulist movement in the erratic nine- 
teenth century in the rural areas, was 
paralleled by enthusiastic Christian 
contributions towards the construction 
of synagogues and invitations to rabbis 
to speak from Christian pulpits—this 
before the days of interfaith good will 
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on planned schedule. There is a con- 
comitantly American enchantment with 
Zion Restored, revealed in pre-Herzlian 
Christian Zionism and in the govern- 
ment’s financial assistance to Israel, 
despite political stresses and irritation. 
There is also America’s traditional sym- 
pathy for the persecuted and dispersed. 

These two traditions are powerful. 
Which will prevail in times of stress? 
Unless we foolishly contend that inter- 
national tension has run its course, it 
would be well to remember the afore- 
mentioned statement of Richard Hof- 
stadter that “in the history of American 
political controversy there is a tradi- 
tion of conspirational accusations which 
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seems to have been sincerely believed.” 
The irony of the “perennial . . . Jewish 
situation” is that international events 
have given the Jews a renewed promi- 
nence as a minority at a time when 
other minorities have become virtually 
absorbed in American society. Will 
Herberg correctly observed (Commen- 
tary, August 1955) “America does in- 
deed know and acknowledge the sepa- 
rateness of so-called minority ‘races,’ 
but such separateness has always been 
associated with some degree of segrega- 
tion and relegation to an inferior 
status.” 

This is the special dilemma facing 
American Jewry today. 





David 


By SAMUEL MENASHE 


HE feigned madness of King David 
Consoles now more than any psalm 
He sang ascending Zion—when 
The serpent sighs, ruse 
Can preserve the Lion. 


So is he dear to me 
Like a guileful child 


Who finds what the smiling 
Grownups would never tell him. 


Live—wise lunacy—All Hail 
Stray, Prince, and prevail 
Through a murderous. day. 


Seem mad to save, 
Yes, David, 
Rave! 


The younger generation of intellectuals in this country, and its 
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alleged “maturity, 


responsibility” and “social stability,” has been a 


subject of wide comment the most recent of which was a symposium in 
the New Leader in which a number of young writers evaluated them- 
selves and their attitudes. In this essay HAROLD ROSENBERG, author 
and critic takes a second look at the young generation of intellectuals 
and what in his estimation made it what it is. 


Death in the Wilderness 


By HAROLD ROSENBERG 


ENERATIONS are a matter 
of costume. Their existence 
is established by a Look. Part 

of this look is the rhetorical make-up, 
the paste-up of ideas and phrases, by 
which each generation creates the illu- 
sion of its intellectual character. 

It is customary to define a genera- 
tion quantitatively: persons between 
this birthday and that. But a genera- 
tion also has another dimension. To 
achieve its Look it may have had to 
reach back past its chronological birth 
to the image of which it is an imitation 
or a revival. 

Today, one sees on the streets young 
men in tight gray pants and close-fit- 
ting jackets, with wavy forelocks, or 
wearing narrow striped caps from the 
bicycle-built-for-two era. This common 
image, obviously modeled on pictures 
in the family album, down to the 
poodle as pet and the aura of hushed 
parlor or seminary, is apparently that 
of the new “quiet,” domesticated gen- 
eration one reads about in the week- 
lies and sees mentioned on blurbs. 

When T. S. Eliot recited his poetry 
in the radical ’30s his “clerical cut” was 
part of his comedy of anachronism: It 
also went well with his reading of 
Lear’s nonsense verses. 
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In those days Eliot’s wit was a 
knife that cut both ways, advocating 
The Family Reunion while exposing 
the paranoia of its relationships. Eliot’s 
pose, like his poetry, contained a good 
dose of dada. 

The literary men who copied Eliot’s 
representative-of-culture act missed its 
two edges and thought the point was to 
be dull. When I first encountered the 
gravity of Lionel Trilling I did not get 
the joke; it took some time to realize 
that there wasn’t any. Pretty soon, peo- 
ple who could not understand Eliot 
began to look like Trilling. 

Today, The Confidential Clerk is 
everywhere, and even when he adds 
whiskers to his get-up nobody laughs. 
With Sidney Hok overruling the U.S. 
Supreme Court for its romanticism 
about freedom, who would dare? If 
you ever started. ... To keep a straight 
face has become an elementary health 
precaution, 

A good deal of the notorious con- 
servatism of the present younger gen- 
eration is ancestor “camping”’*—that is, 
a dead-pan take-off on Life with 


* The word “camp” is untranslatable argot: 
it implies earnest horse play that at the 
same time expresses the true character of 
the campers. 
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Grandpa. (I mean the American 
Grampa of the woodcuts. Among the 
many Jewish intellectuals who, in the 
recent New Leader inquest into the 
younger generation were pro The Solid 
Look, none seemed interested in imita- 
ting his grandfather.) 

In the “camp” the masquerade be- 
comes the real thing. With the return 
to the album goes a taste for weddings, 
babies and regular attendance at church 
and office. Just how much play-acting 
there is in this as in every generation- 
routine, and with the motive of arous- 
ing consternation in outsiders, is indi- 
cated by the enthusiastic participation 
of the homosexuals in the Reconstruct- 
ed Family movement; indeed homo- 
sexuals and borderline cases were in the 
vanguard of the new domesticity (e.g. the 
epidemic of marriages among them). 

Part of the comedy of sobriety is to 
scowl at radicalism, romanticism and 
novelty as illicit. Boredom becomes a 
merit. In poetry one exhumes the 
“forms” and attacks “the moderns’; in 
the novel one relates episodes of seduc- 
tion, political and sexual, overcome or 
regretted. The ideologist mistakes this 
charade for conservatism or reaction, 
which either pains him or arouses his 
hopes for a stabilization of the social 
order. But being an ideologist was, as 
I shall show, the “camp” of the fore- 
part of the present generation. Now 
that its image has been achieved, its 
“ideas” have been absorbed into the 
rhetoric that goes with playing the 
family-man part in full generation- con- 
sciousness. The younger generation is 
not hostile to ideas, as some have 
charged; it believes in cutting all ideas 
down to size, its size, which it declares 
to be the size of man. It specializes in 
human incapacity, and puts the knife 
into the idea of the man of ideas as 
part of the excitement of telling one’s 
age and of staging age conflicts, 
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apa as a primitive means of tell- 
ing time, generations are not a 
a serious category. The newcomers in 
their current version of the social-re- 
sponsibility mask are no more nor less 
amusing than the waxworks prole- 
tarians in leather jackets in whom some 
now see the figure of the preceding gen- 
eration. The opinions of a generation 
never amount to more than fashion—the 
regretted “generation of Fitzgerald” 
shared few ideas deeper than raccoon 
coats, hip flasks and Stutz bearcats, In- 
novations in thought depend on the 
labor and insight of individuals not on 
the preferences of an age-mass; and 
many “periods,” not necessarily the 
least articulate, are intellectually repre- 
sented by a blank. 

Nor are the moods and will of a 
generation decisive for the future, even 
for its own future. The course of events 
is decided by the action of forces far 
deeper and more obscure than the “is- 
sues” fought over by general consent. 
The generation of Lenin, Trotzky, Lux- 
emburg, Martov, was a revolutionary 
generation; but it was not a Bolshevik 
generation. No one analyzing its char- 
acter and its typical thought and dream 
would have expected Bolshevism to be 
its chief historical product. Nor, in re- 
verse, could anyone examining the 
shape of the Communist state, imagine 
such a father for it. One man extracted 
a seed from his period and made possi- 
ble its evolution. The activity of Lenin 
and his idea by which events were 
dominated were not of his generation: 
nor, on another plane, were those of 
Joyce or Einstein of theirs. 

In the distance of time or of the im- 
agination, the natural effect produced 
by a generation is one of comedy. Even 
the heroic collectivities of 1776 or 1848 
have a surface of lyrical absurdity. 
Moreover, their deepest intentions are 
subject to the irony of history, which 
changes heroes of the barricades into 
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policemen, lovers into social workers, 
often without letting them know that 
the transformation has taken place. 

In any case the generation is one of 
the lowest forms of solidarity. To be 
in favor of someone, or to act or think 
like him, because he was born in the 
same decade or two is inferior to taking 
out a membership in The League of 
Red Headed Men. 

Thus it is that in nations with long 
historical experience, the conceits of 
generations, including the one present- 
ly on the stage, are of interest primarily 
to writers of farces—and to such half- 
conscious comedians as nostalgic poets 
and moralists of The Order That Was. 

In the United States, however, where 
the news is the final measure of his- 
torical reality, the mood of the latest 
generation is given the weight of the 
voice of destiny. In addition, history 
has blessed us with a cult that takes 
everything seriously, which could in- 
deed be called a “cult of seriousness,” 
I mean the literary intellectuals. And 
this cult has chosen as its fabulous pro- 
fession to keep hunting the Zeztgeist in 
order to submit to its command. Per- 
haps, having yielded to the social 
sciences without resistance all of the 
claims of literature in myth, psychol- 
ogy, history, morality, they have noth- 
ing to talk about but their own group 
superstitions. But it is not the present 
generation alone that has produced 
writers conscious of little else than 
of themselves as a generation. 

Almost 10 years ago, describing the 
post-Marxist pre-occupation of the in- 
tellectual mass, I pointed out that, 
while its specialty was deploring U. S. 
“conformity” and “mass culture,” its 
generation consciousness was the par- 
ticular form of its own conformity and 
small-mass “culture.” “The area which 
intellectuals have most recently staked 
out for themselves as belonging to cul- 
ture par excellence is the common his- 
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torical experience. While down below 
one still hears about love, crime, ambi- 
tion, the top of the [mass culture] pyra- 
mid is reserved exclusively for the 
history-conscious small mass, There the 
talk is of ‘the experience of the 20’s’ or 
or ‘the 30's,’ ‘the experience of the 
younger generation’ or of ‘the depres- 
sion generation’ . . . To be accepted 
by the intellectual mass, experience 
must come wrapped in a time package.” 
(“The Herd of Independent Minds,” 
Commentary, 1948) 


A EXTENDED series of essays or 
statements on “The Young Gen- 
eration of Intellectuals in the United 
States” has been appearing in The New 
Leader—so far 14 pieces have been pub- 
lished; who knows when the end will 
be reached. 

The opening article by Norman Pod- 
horetz, one of the brightest of the un- 
der-thirtiers, defined the new genera- 
tion as a post-Depression, post-War, 
Cold War species, 21-31 years of age. It 
characterized this generation as full of 
a sense of “responsibility” and ‘“‘matur- 
ity,” and explained that the generation 
got that way through growing up on a 
pile of butterfly wings torn off them- 
selves by penitent liberals and leftists. 
Podhoretz seemed to think the youth 
had a good case for its no-nonsense at- 
titude; but he complained that its 
members showed a “fear of experience,” 
and lack of character, knowledge and 
belief, and were really a “non-genera- 
tion.” Podheretz wound up, in “adult” 
fashion, not by telling his contempor- 
aries to go jump in the lake, but in 
expressing the whimsical hope that 
they would refresh themselves with a 
midnight swim in the Plaza fountain. 

In general the contributors to The 
New Leader symposium have agreed 
with Podhoretz that there was a new 
generation with a sober look, in contrast 
to the Bohemianism-radicalism of the 
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“generation of the ’30’s,” and that in 
temperament and ideas its tendency 
was toward caution and dullness, About 
half, including the best two young 
writers in the group, Kessler and Mark- 
field, felt badly about this condition, 
and one, Ned Polsky, spoke up for the 
particular dismay of a Left-wing “we” 
oriented toward the magazine Dissent. 
The other half seemed to find satisfac- 
tion in having been divested of social- 
ist and humanitarian delusions. 

A special position was taken by Ana- 
tole Shub, managing editor of The New 
Leader, who passionately attacked the 
chauvinism and reaction that set in dur- 
ing Roosevelt’s wartime administra- 
tion as the source of the current apathy. 
Taking a positive political orientation, 
Shub was the only contributor to note 
that the revolutionary students of Po- 
land and Hungary, with their radical, 
democratic demands, are also part of 
the younger generation, and that their 
action may be a sign that the breaking 
of the spell is in sight on a world 
scale.* 

The New Leader should be congratu- 
lated on this project which by its per- 
sistence and continuity succeeds in es- 
tablishing a presence. The serious in- 
tellectual inquest has all but disap- 
peared from our magazines, together 
with the genuine battle of ideas, as the 
literary reviews increasingly distribute 
* Shub quotes William Barrett as predicting 

that some kind of “puff of smoke” repre- 

senting “the whole intellectual decade of the 

Cold War” is about to dissolve and take 

with it “the petty intellectual figures it 
produced as its typical spokesmen here in 
the United States.” This is good news, 
especially coming from this source. Barrett 
speaks, one may say, from the puff’s mouth. 

If he and his friends no longer feel obliged 

to advocate a united front with “The 

Church,” or to put the finger on “soft-on- 

Communism” liberals, or to rediscover Amer- 

ica while pointing out the stupidity of the 

Europeans, we may very well be in for a 

change in the wind. 
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their pages on the basis of clique 
politics or the presumed tolerances of 
their “public.” 

As to the subject of the discussion, 
the intellectuals 21 to 31 years of age, 
one may, especially today, call any age- 
group he chooses a “generation”— 
among ballet dancers one is replaced 
every three or four years, I am not, how- 
ever, convinced that “the crucial public 
experience,” or lack of it, e.g., Depres- 
sion, War, Cold War, is enough to es- 
tablish a unity of mood and to mark 
off a generation from its predecessors. 
Particularly is it doubtful that an ob- 
jective condition can be responsible 
for shared assumptions among a gen- 
eration of intellectuals—even the Occu- 
pation of France did not produce the 
uniformity unveiled by The New 
Leader. What is involved here is not 
alone the youth’s experience of being 
post-Depression but the evolution of an 
attitude from its Depression beginnings 
through the succeeding periods of war 
and prosperity. Part of one’s experience 
is the experience of other people’s ex- 
perience of that experience. If I am on 
a raft with eight men, their responses 
to our common situation go all the 
way into my own sense of being lost in 
the sun and water. If Podhoretz is 
right and this is a “non-generation” of 
intellectuals, it is the consequence of 
the non-ideas and non-experiences of 
others by which they were surrounded 
from birth. . . . Besides, the Cold War 
is not comparable to the Depression or 
to World War II: it is not, like them, 
a physical reality accompanied by cer- 
tain characteristic philosophies and 
feelings; from start to finish it is a 
struggle in the mental world, hence 
dominated by ideas which have refer- 
ence not to experience but to influenc- 
ing and coercing people and which 
tend to produce types. 

In short, the 10-year group under 
examination in The New Leader is part 
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of a wider group from which it derives 
its intellectual physiognomy. It was 
not of these “responsibles,” most of 
whom were still in high school, that I 
wrote a decade ago: “‘a combination of 
avoidance of responsibility for individ- 
ual experience with avoidance of re- 
sponsibility for social thinking is now 
known as ‘responsible’ poetry. And, of 
course, every truly independent mind 
must believe in ‘responsible literature,’ 
as well as in ‘alienation,’ the ‘failure’ of 
radicalism, the obsolescence of the in- 
dividual, etc.” (Ibid.) 


= MISTAKE of The New Leader 
articles is that they speak of two 
intellectual generations where in reality 
there exists only one. The authors of 
the series discover an ideological con- 
flict between the young and the old, 
or at least a contrast. Being intellec- 
tuals themselves they naturally feel 
more at home in a debate than in a 
burlesque. But while a debate is more 
dignified, it suffers in this case from 
the automatic distortion of presenting 
as grave contestants two personified 
ideas where in actuality there exists 
only a single clown who keeps losing 
his pants, 

Thus Podhoretz writes: “the cele- 
bration of maturity in the postwar 
years also constituted as assault on the 
intellectual life of the ’30s itself. At any 
rate, to the young people educated in 
the late ’40s and carly ’50s it seemed that 
a war was being fought in American 
culture between two styles of assert- 
ing one’s seriousness as an intellectual: 
the old style of ‘alienation,’ represented 
by commitment to the ideal of Revolu- 
tion and an apartment in Greenwich 
Village on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the new style of ‘maturity.’” 

Podhoretz is no doubt accurate in 
reporting that the young intellectuals 
think that their elders were serious 
revolutionaries and Bohemians, But 
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this does not make it a fact, and Pod- 
horetz should have described not only 
the opinion but the actuality. One rea- 
son the young think as they do is that 
the older crowd has been telling them 
for years how Red and “alienated” 
they used to be. And because the new 
intellectuals believe them, they imagine 
that it was they who cooked up the 
counter-idea of responsibility and the 
Family Look. But this is shadow boxing 
of the silliest sort—it reminds me of 
Sliding Billy Watson going six rounds 
against himself, 

Nobody becomes dull through dis- 
covering the errors of others, nor his 
own. Above all it is necessary to get 
our subject straight: it is a generation 
whose span is not the post-War decade 
but at least 20 years. To understand 
the present youthful collectivity one 
must view it not as in opposition to 
the-between-3l-and-41 but as an ex- 
tension of it—21 to 41, or better still 
25 to 45. 

To take a concrete example: Pod- 
horetz is an editor of Commentary. 
But neither he nor his age group 
founded Commentary. Intellectually, 
Commentary is a phenomenon of turn- 
ing from Marxism, and Podhoretz be- 
longs to the turning generation as a 
personification of its final turn. He is 
an ideologist without an ideology and 
in opposition to the ideologies; yet his 
writing is ideological, not poetry, not 
fiction, not individual insights, It is 
position-taking writing, as Comment- 
ary’s writing has always been; prob- 
lems of style and form do not seem 
to disturb him, any more than they do 
his New Leader contemporaries with 
the exceptions noted above. Podhoretz’s 
age in no way prevents him from fit- 
ting well into Commentary, to which 
his intelligence contributes much. It 
was not necessary that he be in on all 
the turns of the generation that grew 
up between ’35 and ’55, and when he 
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feels that he belongs to a “non-genera- 
tion” he is attesting that his generation 
did not begin anything but was caught 
up with and absorbed by a social or- 
ganism already ripened. 

Today’s younger generation of in- 
tellectuals consists of the late arrivals 
to the generation that made its appear- 
ance as American “Marxists” and which 
has lived its entire life with Marxism 
(including of course anti-Marxism) as 
its central theme and interest. Without 
Marxism this generation is not only 
dull—it is nothing, it does not exist. 
(In an ambitious “younger” novel by 
Peter Mathiessen, the hero goes hunt- 
ing for Marxism in order to have the 
experience of disinfecting himself from 
it!) 

If I may be permitted a personal 
testimony, since the important thing 
about a generation is that it be recog- 
nized: when I first encountered this 
“Marxist” generation in the mid ’thir- 
ties it already had its present character; 
it was, in its own terms, “responsible” 
and “iaature” and opposed to the radi- 
cal and Bohemian life—it is a matter of 
record that Partisan Review was orig- 
inally set up by the Communist Party 
specifically to combat “Bohemianism in 
literature.” 

As a newcomer from the preceding 
period I experienced this generation as 
a stranger. I was too young to be solid- 
ly anchored “in the twenties” and when 
the new tide rose I was swamped like 
the rest. (Woe to him who is not 
swamped.) I too became a Marxist. Yet 
from the start my Marxism was out 
of date. I was interested in Marx for 
the sake of something else—in the 
clichés of “my” generation I found in 
his writings a new image of the drama 
of “the individual” and of “the cre- 
ative,” as I saw in Lenin a new kind of 
hero, a sort of political M. Teste, im- 
posing strange mental forms on Marx’s 
“Shakespearising.” Every word of Marx 
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I read made the master seem more in- 
terested in the deities I had brought 
with me than in my contemporaries’ 
Marxism. This did not help me to un- 
derstand them nor their vision of them- 
selves, Yet we were using the same vo- 
cabulary—you see how the comedy of 
generations can affect one. 


I FELT my generation differences 
(without understanding them) most 
strongly in my relations with Partisan 
Review. Long before I contributed to 
it, my work had appeared in such typi- 
cal productions of pre-Communist 
literature as transition, The Sym- 
posium, Harriet Monroe’s Poetry. 
Though PR’s editors and myself were 
about the same age they were either 
without the pre-Party tail or had a 
shorter one that could be more easily 
snipped off. We were friendly, talked 
about the same subjects, yet there was 
an intellectual irritation on both sides 
that could not be overcome. In his 
account of PR in Perspectives, Leslie 
Fiedler mentions three writers who 
walked out on the magazine for rea- 
sons of politics and style. It doesn’t 
matter whether we couldn’t stand them 
or they us. The point is that Parker 
Tyler, Paul Goodman and I recognized 
in PR an inhospitable conception that 
had nothing to do with feelings about 
persons—and that we were recognized 
in turn as ungrateful guests. Our own 
differences in an ideological sense were 
perhaps more extreme than our differ- 
ences with PR; yet we shared what 
might be called a certain mental eti- 
quette which we missed in those whose 
chief rumination turned out to be the 
status and future of their band. 

Of the three, Goodman was the 
youngest, in fact several years younger 
than Rahv or Macdonald, so what 
made our “generation” was not age 
alone but a history of work under the 
touch of a spirit already then ban- 
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ished—a spirit whose habitat was inter- 
national Paris (where none of us three 
had been) and to which national-above- 
national Moscow (where few of the 
“Marxists” wanted to be) was not so 
much a place as an argument that could 
not be ignored. As this argument lost its 
force, as the ‘Marxists’ themselves 
made separating from it and later at- 
tacking it their speciality, the genera- 
tion whose entire intellectual capital 
consisted in the Muscovite bonds it 
was liquidating was bound to seem 
pointless. As the literary leaders of the 
former Left flopped slowly over, they 
found it increasingly easy to come to 
terms with older members of “our” 
generation, especially the more conser- 
vative ones. But not with us. We were 
temperamentally, as well as chrono- 
logically, too much “on edge,” actually 
strangers to both generations, For us 
the most congenial publication was 
View, a literary organ of strangers, to 
which we could contribute without 
having to like it— and which, inci- 
dentally, was also of the ’30’s and early 
’40’s without being of that generation. 

I recount this bit of autobiography 
in order to identify, from a point just 
outside of it, the generation of Ameri- 
can intellectuals whose history of futil- 
ity is the real subject of The New 
Leader discussion. Also, younger mem- 
bers of the present generation may be 
interested in the experience of being 
“on edge,” since if my time-calcula- 
tions are correct, that is where they 
are likely to find themselves. 

To return to our sheep: it is the 
representative intellectuals of the past 
twenty years, and not just the young 
men on tiptoe, who fit Podhoretz’s de- 
scription of the partisans of “adult liv- 
ing” and of “firm commitments to 
careers of a fairly modest kind.” (They 
are also committed to the word “com- 
mitment.”) For every Chambers in the 
mask of The Underground Man there 
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was a Hiss in the mask of The Re- 
sponsible. That under each mask lay 
the other mask was established when 
Hiss was convicted of personifying the 
Underground by the testimony of a re- 
sponsible Chambers, who had switched 
his “firm commitment” from the ideol- 
ogy of world conspiracy to that of farm, 
babies, God and job. That the Red and 
the officeholder were proven to be the 
same is the sole intellectual revelation 
of the Cold War period. 


This bent toward careerism of mod- 
ern Left intellectuals as a social caste 
is worldwide. Here is a passage from 
“The Left Wing In Egypt” by Walter 
Z. Laqueur (New Leader, June 10, 


1957): 


“This new [petty bourgeois] intel- 
ligentsia confines its reading and 
discussion almost entirely to Marx, 
Lenin, and various of their more 
recent expositors. These Communist 
convictions are often somewhat 
superficial . . . and the students and 
petty officials [are] essentially con- 
cerned with getting a foothold in 
some faction of the party in power, 
thus attaining a social position one 
rung above the one they now hold.” 


The quietistic non-ideas of the 
younger generation represent not the 
defiance of an opposing philosophy but 
the debris of a collective person. The 
comedy in which it has starred has to 
do with the nature of American so- 
ciety and the role of the intellectuals 
in it. Shub makes the most sense in the 
New Leader series when he directs his 
fire not at his contemporaries but at the 
“Depression rebels” and the history of 
their rise through a succession of na- 
tional crises to “normalcy” and success. 
Incidentally, Shub, who is 29, proves 
how effectively one who is untroubled 
by the generation psychosis of the liter- 
ary intellectuals can think past his 


age group. 
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a themselves, with the 
prodding of Third International 
culture programs, for the equivalents 
of the castes who had seized control 
in Russia, Germany, Italy and former 
colonial countries, the American intel- 
lectuals of the Depression fell into the 
delusion that their day of power had 
arrived. This impression was reinforced 
by the earlier literary assaults on the 
American businessman and his repre- 
sentatives in Washington, but the new 
élite was less concerned with images 
and social criticism than with the im- 
minent rewards of banding together. 
The fact that a new togetherness, not 
new ideas, was its aim accounts for the 
murderousness of factional fights here 
and the vile treatment of dissident in- 
dividuals, This swing towards collec- 
tive consent carried the generation of 
the mid-’30s away from the radical in- 
dividualism of the generation of 
O’Neill, Cummings and Marin, and 
deposited it directly on the platform 
of the present-day youth, 

“It is not the ‘I’ but the ‘we’,” declares 
Mr. William R. Yates, 27, already 
“formerly-of-Hollywood” and a script 
consultant to CBS’ Studio One, “that 
one hears most often on the lips of the 
young intellectuals. As family men, as 
‘company men,’ as technicians, educa- 
tors, publicists, the young always seem 
to think of themselves as part of a 
whole, as citizens of a society.” 

By the time of the Spanish Civil War, 
the imported notion of an American in- 
telligentsia reigning as a caste had al- 
ready been proven a dream by the power 
of Catholicism and big business in the 
State Department, while The Moscow 
Trials supplied a midnight shiver re- 
garding what might happen if the 
dream came true. Instead of laying 
hands on the State the intellectuals had 
qualified for jobs. The leather jacket 
had been replaced by the Brooks 
Brothers suit and the collective ego was 
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left without an image of itself—or with 
a double image. Confronted with a 
blank mirror or one with two faces in 
it, these gentlemen could not slough 
off the obsession that they represented 
semething; the effect was to make them 
hysterically hostile to anything that 
possessed its own physiognomy. The 
most creative figures in modern art and 
literature were abused as “mere indi- 
vidualists” unable to “solve the prob- 
lem of our time,” while mass leaders 
and political ideas were attacked as 
“anti-human.” With Gide, Valery, Pi- 
casso, Trotzky, Surrealism, Socialism, 
Existentialism, “disposed of” by the 
not-writers of the pre-non-generation, 
the age of the anti-hero dawned. 
Orwell of “1984’* with its frigid ra- 
tionality and paranoiacally lifeless 
prose, became the ideal writing, while 
Hook’s precautionary logic became the 
measure of political wisdom. 

The hangover of the power jag was 
made more depressing by the Cold War 
and the terror raised by Congressional 
investigators. An abusive goodbye to 
Karl Marx by shivering jobholders was 
followed with a kick in the tail for 
liberalism to show sincerity. Not that 
anyone should have risked his job for 
an idea of which the job had revealed 
itself to be the essence. But why make 
gestures of despair at the fact that with 
the Depression ended and an idea no 
longer needed to get a job, young men 


* Isn’t it about time for someone to make a 
reputation by questioning whether Orwell 
is really a great writer or thinker? Or maybe 
not as great a writer and thinker as, say, 
Graham Greene? The process of building up 
absurdities and taking them apart again to 
show their emptiness which occupies the 
current literary world is equivalent to the 
experiments by which rats are driven into 
schizoid immobility by alterations of food and 
electric shock. No wonder the young intel- 
lectuals who have endured the brain-washing 
of our literary-political journals have become 
convinced that there is nothing in anything. 
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simply get jobs and don’t have any 
ideas? 

The comedy is finished. And from 
behind the curtain comes Mr. Daniel 
Bell to pacify the younger generation 
with the dirge that this is “the end of 
an age,” when all intellectuals are in 
an “impasse,” a time “which has seen 
the end of ideology” and of the ideolo- 
gist who “wants to live at some ex- 
treme, and who criticizes the ordinary 
man for failing to live at the level of 
grandeur” —oh, it’s all right, croons 
Bell, to “try to live heroically if there 
is a genuine possibility that the next 
moment will be, actually, a ‘trans- 
forming moment’ when salvation or 
revolution, or genuine passion can be 
achieved. But such chiliastic moments 
are illusions [of course no one was ever 
really saved, no revolution ever took 
place, and as for “genuine passion”—]. 
And what is left is the unheroic, day-to- 
day routines of living.” 


AY wHO in the audience is to 
jump up-—certainly not a relic 
of a still earlier generation—to point 
out that Mr. Bell himself, who knows 
all about possibility and its non-exist- 
ence, seems to be, if not “living at some 
extreme,” at least thinking in terms of 
two. For between “the transforming 
moment” which is an “illusion” and 
“the day-to-day routines” which are the 
reality, a great deal takes place that is 
quite worthy of attention, heroic and 
ordinary. For instance, the common fal- 
sification of history both comic and 
malicious, even in the face of living 
witnesses, that goes on all the time and 
is both a routine and a transformation. 
But who is to jump up, since there is 
“a lack of issues’? Except that you 
yourselves are an issue. 

A generation is fashion. But there is 
more to history than costume and jar- 
gon. The people of an era must either 
carry its burden of change or die in 
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the wilderness, Besides the issue of 
truth as to what did happen there is 
the issue as to what can happen and 
what cannot. The goal of the intellect- 
uals’ movement towards the social niche 
has been happiness in terms of middle 
class conceptions of the family, work, 
religion, etc, In the rush to lay hold 
of these solid things, it has rarely oc- 
curred to the neo-bourgeois intellectual 
that the success of his course might not 
be left entirely for him to decide. 
Middle class values and institutions 
(the “day-to-day routines of living”) 
have themselves gone through a suc- 
cession of crises; the class has become 
progressively ‘““Bohemianized” by popu- 
lation shifts, depression, the absorp- 
tion of family-size enterprises, the 
growth of the State, contact with Com- 
munism and Fascism, and the exposed 
position of the U. S. in world culture. 
The new prestige of art, psychology, 
exurban manners, in short, of the in- 
tellectuals themselves, is a reflection of 
this phenomenon, As usual, the intel- 
lectual herd is rushing backwards to- 
wards a mirage and as usual under the 
banner of Forward to Reality. 

It is by the force of its unreality, 
both subjective and social, that the 
Family Man “camp” results in sadism 
and self-destruction, like all farce trans- 
ferred to the actual world. The cos- 
tume is put on easily enough, but the 
plot has the last word. The slogans of 
“free love” and “the liberation of 
women” were not invented merely to 
supply people of an earlier generation 
with “radical values.” As slogans they 
were inaccurate; yet that does not 
mean that the family no longer needs 
to be revolutionized and that one can 
simply “go back to” it. Since the decade 
of the philosophy of domesticity, I 
have seen some of the nastiest and most 
pitiless divorces disrupt the moralistic 
serenity of the happiness boys, and not 
of the oldest either. As to the mental 
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health which is so essential to the new 
orderliness, the statistics on commit- 
ments (that word again!), alcoholism, 
drug addiction and juvenile delin- 
quency sufficiently answer the question. 
As Trotzky retorted to Burnham: you 
may not be interested in dialectics, but 
dialectics is interested in you. 


Luckily the young intellectuals of 
The New Leader symposium do not 
represent the whole of the younger gen- 
eration but primarily its literary ele- 
ment. Young painters and sculptors 
share a mood quite different from that 
of the paterfamilias of the universities, 
the quarterlies and the editorial offi- 
ces; they feel neither dull nor excessive- 
ly “mature.” It may be that many of 
them neglected either to go to college 
or to look for signals to The Partisan 
or Hudson Reviews. These unfortu- 
nates, misled by the example of some 
throwbacks to the creative tradition 
preceding Communist-anti-Communist 
realism, never succeeded in becoming 
painters without learning how to paint, 
a problem which in writing seems to 
have been mastered by many of the 
official younger intellectuals. As a result 
the past 10 years, while witnessing the 
decline and shame of literature, have 
seen the most vigorous and original 
movement in art in American history. 
If it weren’t for those flat-headed clerks 
I keep running into on the street, I 
could be seduced into believing that 
the y.g. of intellectuals is a fantasy of a 
Summer Workshop in Literary Criti- 
cism. 

Throughout the life of the literary 
generation under discussion, “position- 
ism” has been a substitute for art. At- 
tempts were even made to place ability 
to write under suspicion—in the famous 
debate between Trotzky and Burnham 
quoted above, the latter accused his 
opponent of winning arguments 
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through imagery and eloquence rather 
than through a sober line-up of prop- 
Ositions (another case where any gen- 
eration but this would have died laugh- 
ing on the spot). Literary style was held 
to be a frivolous thing compared with 
political concepts. How comes it, then, 
that the decline of White House prose 
from FDR through Truman to Ike 
corresponds exactly to the deterioration 
of political intelligence in the same 
ménage? 


LEVEN or twelve of The New 
Leader authors are Jews. It is not 


only that if it is a matter of not having: 


ideas, Jews will not have them first, 
or have ideas about not having them. 
There is also the special Jewish in- 
terest in “fitting into American life,” 
which is the battle-cry the movement 
carries on its white flag. Or in terms of 
our metaphor, it is a matter of getting 
one’s picture into the family album. 


In any case, losing oneself in the 
landscape is a temptation for Jews and 
maybe that’s why so many Jewish wri- 
ters have taken the way of conformism. 
Yet isn’t it strange that non-Jews 
should be drawn, if less polemically, to 
the same mustache-cups? Can it be that 
everybody is looking for a way to fit in? 
And if so, doesn’t that mean that no- 
body fits? 


Perhaps there is no such thing as 
American life. American life is a bill- 
board; life in the U. S. is something 
nameless that takes place behind it. In 
America everything is possibility—or it 
is sham. You cannot fit into American 
life except as a “camp.” If American 
intellectuals accepted Mr. Bell’s endism 
and agreed that possibility is an illu- 
sion and reality “the routines of liv- 
ing,” their choice would have to be 
either the “camp” unto death or their 
traditional solution: expatriation. 


anwar 








The Descent From 
Olympus 


By AVRAM DAVIDSON 


46 OU’VE been in Cyprus,” Joe Courland’s friend said. ““Who 
else has been in Cyprus? Nobody! Metaxas Square, where 
the riots always get fired on—were you ever in Metaxas 

Square?” 

Courland said he’d once had a cup of coffee in the Square. 

“So write about it. You’ve got it made. All you have to do is begin, 
“The moment I read about the trouble in Metaxas Square, I remem- 
bered little Mr. Papadoupolos, with whom I used to drink my coffee.’ 
See? Where the hell is Metaxas Square, by the way?” 

“It’s in Nicosia, the capital, near the city walls,” Courland said, and 
he began to tell about it, but there was little to tell: it had been raining, 
he had a cup of coffee, was bored. Now he tried to recall details, but 
seemed chiefly to recall the rain, the late December afternoon rain 
drizzling down upon the mountains of Cyprus. 


The omnibus from Nicosia had been toiling up the mountains for a 
long time. It was dark, and a dim light over the driver’s seat was the 
only illumination, but talk bubbled up from the passengers and steamed 
in the winter air. They drew deep, fierce lungfuls of smoke from the 
cardboard-tipped Cypriote cigarettes, they gestured widely. There was 
frequent, cheerful laughter. Courland resumed his conversation with 
Jimmy Hartoorian, a young Armenian sitting next to him. He re- 
marked that, for an oppressed people, as they claimed to be, the 
Cypriotes seemed carefree enough. The Armenian, wiser in such mat- 
ters, smiled. 

“They seem,” he said. ““The Irish seemed . . . Of course, the Cypriotes 
have the right to demand enosis—the union of Cyprus with Greece. 
They have that right. Still . . .” He paused. ‘““My people in Northeast 
Turkey had the right to demand union with Armenia, during the short 
time our old homeland had regained its independence.” He shrugged. 
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“It is not always expedient, or even necessary, to insist upon one’s rights. 
But if you lived on Long Island and it belonged to a foreign power— 
even one more prosperous than the United States—what would you do?”’ 

“Same thing they intend to do, I suppose.” 

“So there you are. There will be violence—we all know it. But of 
course, the British will never resort to massacres of the population as 
the old Turks did, and the Cypriotes know it. It is easier for a hero to 
risk his own life than his family’s.” 

Courland said, ‘““The discouraging part is what comes later, after the 
struggle, after the victory—when the hero is replaced by the man who 
wants six copies of everything, each copy to be accompanied by a small 
photograph of a prescribed size.” 

“A number of my friends have gone to Soviet Armenia,” Jimmy said. 
“I don’t know. The pictures one sees look very good. But I never hear 
of anyone coming back, not even to visit.” He was silent a moment. “Of 
course,” he said, “some maintain that the Cypriotes are not really Greek 
at all, but who’s to say what a Greek is? They feel themselves to be 
Greek—that’s enough. One of the hottest men for enosis whom I know 
is a mulatto who was born in Egypt. This business there with the Canal 
has greatly encouraged the enosis movement, but I think what hap- 
pened in Palestine did even more.” 

“Rum,” said Courland, “very rum. But then, on the other hand, I’m 
not surprised. Same climate. Anyway, same rain.” Then, feeling he had 
given himself away, he waited for Hartoorian to ask him about Israel. 
For two years people had been asking him, “Why did you come to 
Israel?”’; and now, for the rest of his life (he supposed), people would 
be asking him, “Why did you leave Israel?” 


“Listen,” Courland’s friend said suddenly. “So what made you leave 
Israel?” 

Courland looked at him, startled and suspicious. Then he answered 
the question by trying not to answer it. 

“I left Israel three years ago,” he said. “Why ask me now?” 

“After three years you shouldn’t mind answering it.” 

Courland shrugged. “Things were too tough over there, that’s all. I 
never claimed to be a hero.” 

“All right,” his friend said, equably, and began talking of his own 
affairs. 

Courland did not listen. 


“Doxz these people like eating regular?” he had asked Hartoorian. 
“Why must they join Greece, where even the goats are hungry?” 

Jimmy smiled. “They only say: ‘Better a poor mother than a rich 
stepmother.’ They could have status, I suppose, as a British dominion, 
if they want it—but why should they want it? They are not British. It 
isn’t self-government or even freedom they are hungry for: it is nation- 
ality. They are starved for a flag. 

“If they join Greece,” he said, “and if I am replaced by a mainland 
Greek, I may go to Australia. We are wanderers, we Armenians.” 
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Courland observed that he was something of a wanderer himself. 
“That’s why I’m drifting around this wet, damned island that hasn’t 
got sense enough to stay obscure and untroubled,” he mused, formulat- 
ing the answer he wouldn’t give to the question he hadn’t been asked; 
“and then I'll try Turkey or some place else. Not France or Italy, al- 
though I like them, because there I'll at once be just a tourist, in the 
American tourist pattern—and I’ve just broken away from one pattern 
—the American in Israel... .”” But had he? Wasn’t this, too, part of that 
pattern?—to leave because things were too difficult? And when his 
money would run out he would go back to America and fall into an- 
other pattern: Marry a domestic girl with a hundred aunts and cousins 
and eternal visits back and forth, or a girl who wore leotards and took 
psych courses at the New School. He would have exactly two children 
and raise them by Spock, put on weight, join the A.V.C., lose most of 
his hair, make three brief visits a year to the synagogue. He sighed, and 
shook his head. 

The wind stirred the flaps fastened to the side of the little bus, they 
were made of leather and had isinglass windows like an old-fashioned 
touring-car. A cold, wet breath of rain and damp earth came in from 
the blackness. When the motor paused for a moment at a fresh grade or 
curve, the sound of rushing streams was heard. The vehicle was 
modeled so closely after the horse-drawn diligence it had replaced that 
its wooden sides bulged outward like a boat, entrance and exit was 
made by means of steps which folded up when not in use, and the seats 
ran both lengthwise and crossways. Over the driver’s seat was a small 
silver ikon and a little calendar printed in English, Turkish, and Greek. 
Some of the older men still wore the vast baggy pantaloons made of 
yards and yards of cloth, leaving the knees bare, while black leather 
boots encased the rest of the legs; but most of the men wore cheap 
suits of conventional European design, which—ill-fitting, graceless, and 
not even particularly functional—are replacing, by a kind of sartorial 
Gresham’s Law, local costume from Portugal to Persia. If only differ- 
ent styles of dress kept men apart (Courland thought), they might now 
love one another. Certainly there was nothing to tell at a glance Cyprus 
Greek from Cyprus Turk. 

The omnibus strained on up the winding road through the Troédos 
range of mountains. Again Courland turned his head. 

“Where does this line come from, do you know?—‘The sun that brief 
December day...’” 

‘No, I don’t; where?” 


“I don’t know. Thought you might. I think it’s from Whittier’s 
Snowbound. It just came to my mind.” 

The other man shifted in his seat. He was thin and dark and an 
ardent color glowed in his cheeks. He smiled, pleasantly eager. “Since 
we are discussing literature—have you ever been in California? Yes? 
In Fresno? Yes? Wonderful!” He brightened. 

“What has Fresno got to do with literature?” 


Jimmy laughed. ‘‘Fresno? Why, the American author lives there. Oh, 
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of course, pardon me. You see, to us, to the Armenians, there is only 
one American author. His name is—”’ 

“Saroyan. Of course, pardon me. Fresno, yes, I should’ve—” 

The bus slowed down and halted. The driver turned his head and 
said, “Mukhtari?” 

A stalwart, middle-aged man with a stubble of beard began to edge 
his way toward the door, shaking hands and exchanging a few words 
with the passengers he squeezed by. On his coat lapel a brass badge 
embossed with the title Mukhtar showed him to be one of that class of 
village or ward official. The driver got out and climbed up on the roof 
and there was a scrabbling noise, the sound of ropes striking wood, and 
a high-pitched squealing interspersed with grunts and snuffles. The 
bus was stopped by a two-story building where several people were 
gathered, they greeted the mukhtar, and helped the driver unload. 
Many of the passengers got out and walked up and down despite the 
light drizzle, and Courland and Hartoorian did the same. 

The mukhtar’s gear consisted of a tin trunk with a convex top, 
studded with brass-nails, a keg of apples, a crate of oranges, a brace of 
hares—dead and gutted, their gray pelts clotted with blood—and a 
wooden cage containing a small black pig. 


“VW HERE do you intend to stay in Prodromos, if you will pardon 
my liberty in asking?” Hartoorian enquired. 

“Never heard of the place,’’ Courland said. “I’m going to Platres.”’ 

“But the bus goes only to Prodromos. Platres is nine miles further 
on.” 

“Why that son of a bitch!” Courland cried, more in surprise than 
anger. “That fellow at the bus station! He told me—” 

Hartoorian said, admiringly. ‘How much more vivid the American 
oaths are than the British. They say always, ‘bugger,’ and ‘— —,’ noth- 
ing else. Ah . . . “Thou son and heir of a mongrel bitch’—Shakespeare, 

es?” 
: “Semantics,” said Courland, a little bit exasperated. “I’m stranded 
in the middle of the mountains on a cold, wet night, and you talk to 
me about linguistic usages.” 

“*The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon.’ Yes, Shake- 
speare. But now they only say, ‘bugger’ and ‘— —.’”” 

“What do I do now?” 

“Now we will go back in the bus. Don’t worry. I think I will find you 
a place for the night in Prodromos. In the morning we will see about 
Platres.” 

They got back in their seats and Courland morosely lit a cigarette. 
The last one aboard was a new passenger, an old man with his head 
covered by a knitted scarf tied under his chin. He strained to pull him- 
self up with his scrawny arms. 

“Ai!” he groaned. “Aiee!” 

“Aiee!” the passengers moaned in sympathy. “Az-ai!” They took his 
arms and pulled him in, and, still creaking and grecking, he sat down 
next to Courland. The bus started off again, the lights of the mukhtar’s 
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house were veiled in rain and mist and darkness. ‘The old man turned 
to Courland and asked him something. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “I can’t speak Greek.” At once it occurred to 
him that the old man might be speaking Turkish—after all, twenty per- 
cent of the population was Turkish—and he felt his face grow warm. 

A voice in his ear said, ““These old man ask, ‘Where are you going, 
my son?” He turned to the ancient, who was looking at him quiz- 


zically, bright black eyes in a withered face. 
“To Prodromos,” he said. 


The old man twice quavered a word which must have meant either 
What? or Where? 


“Prodromon!” shouted the passengers. “Prodromon!” 
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The old man turned his head so as to face Courland squarely. 

‘Where are you from?” he asked, in English. 

“America,” Courland said, feeling unaccountably foolish. 

“America? America?’ The old man shouted the words. He was 
astounded. He seemed almost angry. “You are not from Turkey? You 
are not from Gris? You are not from Ejeeps? You are from America and 
you are going to Prodromos?” All the passengers laughed except Cour- 
land and the old man, who still stared and gaped and shook his head. 


Hartoorian explained: ‘“‘America is so big and distant and Prodromos 
is so small.” 


= 
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And the voice behind said, ‘““These old man like to make jokes.” 

Courland said he was sure of that. 

‘Kyrie eleison,” said the gaffer crossing himself. “Kyrie eleison.” 
Then he took Courland’s arm. ‘““When you go back to your land in 
America,” he said, “you will tell your countrysmen this: “The Grick 
nation of Cyprus wants enosis.’” The passengers, no longer laughing, 
made one deep noise in their throats. 

Courland said, “Well—” 

“Enosis!”’ cried the old man. “Enosis, and again, enosis! No things 
more. And no things less.” He opened wide his toothless mouth. “E-no- 
sis!” he cried. Then, three times more, he crossed himself. . . . Still 
shaking his wrapped-up head and muttering, he left at the next stop. 

After a while Courland asked, “Is there anything to see in Prod- 
romos?”’ 

“Well,” Hartoorian considered, dubious, “. . . there is the very large 
Hotel Berengaria—named after the Princess of Navarre, she who was 
later Coeur-de-Lion’s queen; they were married in Cyprus—but no, 
nothing really to see—the hotel is closed anyway in the winter. However, 
I believe it is the highest village in Cyprus. Mt. Troddos, you know, 
was one of the three authentic sites of Mt. Olympus in the classical 
world.” 

“Goody,” said Courland. The bus ground steadily upward. 

“Now, about Saroyan,” said Jimmy. 

Courland tried to think of Fresno as he had last seen it, hot and clean 
and smelling strongly of raisins near the block-square, adobe-built, 
ancient Chinatown, with its crumbling joss-house; the Mexicans and 
Filipinos and greybearded Sikhs, and the weathered-looking Oakies and 
Arkies, passing up and down. But it was too cold and damp and cramped 
here, it was a meaningless trip he was making to Platres. Platres meant 
no more to him than Prodromos, he had just gotten tired of seeing it 
drizzle in the narrow streets of Nicosia and had picked his destination 
at random. Indeed, Cyprus itself meant nothing to him, and he found 
he could not concentrate on Fresno or Saroyan or anything else. 

“I do not know,” Hartoorian was saying. “What will the future hold 
for the Armenians in America? Or in Cyprus, for that matter? In the 
17th century there were 200,000 Armenians in Poland. Now there are 
none. They are completely assimilated. But the Jews, now, they have 
some secret source of strength which enables them to survive and resist 
assimilation.” 

“Give them time,” Courland muttered. “Give them a little more 
time.” 


ppeweur the journey was finished. Nothing was visible of Prodromos 
in the darkness but a few low-built structures, completely dark. 
Courland stood in the lane where the bus was parked, holding his bag, 
while Hartoorian struggled a bicycle off the roof of the vehicle. In a 
few minutes the bus was unloaded and vanished into the darkness, and 
the other passengers simply were no longer there. The night was silent 
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except for the sound of a brook rushing somewhere and the noise of 
Hartoorian kicking the wheels of his bicycle. 

“Now hold this for a while and I will see if I can find you a place 
for the night,” he said, and then he was gone, too. There was not a light 
to be seen. The lane where he stood appeared to be on a ridge; cold 
grey fog swirled up on both sides. Courland visualized a bottomless 
black valley, the very edge of the world. He thought of Safed, in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee, a tiny compact city built of stone, which 
ended as abruptly as a precipice. But in Safed at this hour there would 
be the smell of falafel frying crisp in hot oil, of khumis and cus-cus, of 
black coffee and lemon tea, Rishon-le-Zion wine and Zichron-Jacob 
brandy, and the cheerful clamor—it seemed cheerful to him now—of 
people coursing and trafficking in many tongues. 


Suddenly Hartoorian reappeared from the mist and dark, so suddenly 
that Courland jumped. They went according to no path that he could 
see, but there was some sort of stone paving under foot; they went 
downhill, and after a while he saw a ruddy glow ahead. ‘The door was 
open in what seemed to be a small house built against, or perhaps even 
under, the side of a hill. Courland could see the flickering of a fire 
inside. 

“I am truly sorry that there is no room where I am staying, but you 
will be all right here,’ Hartoorian said. Courland was so cold that his 
teeth began to chatter, and he clamped his jaws together tightly. ‘They 
went into the house. A kerosene lamp was the only light besides the fire. 
An old woman came forward, smiling shyly, and offered them two small 
dishes of preserves, each with a spoon. 


“You must taste a bit, it’s the custom,” Hartoorian explained. He 
spoke to her, while Courland took a spoonful. It was sweet, but he could 
not identify it. A small girl, who was dipping a scuttle into the fire, 
looked at them over her shoulder, smiled bashfully, and turned her 
head. She placed the embers in an iron three-legged pot and added 
charcoal. On the walls were old photographs of family groups, a newer 
one of a young man in R.A.F. uniform, pages of drawings from illus- 
trated newspapers in which men with handlebar mustaches accepted 
the Greek flag at the hands of female allegorical figures, and sepia prints 
of the Greek Kings Constantine, George, and Paul. The room was warm 
and slowly he began to relax. Then the girl picked up the lamp and 
the old woman took the brazier and they started from the -oom. 


“Come along,” Hartoorian said, and Courland obeyed. Out in the 
cold and wet again, they went up flights of steps and along terraces, 
and came to a door which the old woman opened with a large key. 
Inside Courland saw that it was the same as in the homes of the well-to- 
do Arabs of Jaffa and Haifa: a large room with a tiled floor, with the 
other rooms of the house opening off it. The old woman opened an- 
other door and they all went inside. The room contained a table, on 
which the girl set the lamp, a bed piled high with quilts and pillows, 
and a single chair. The woman set the brazier down beside the bed and 
opened a window. 
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“Keep the window open. Charcoal fumes are poisonous,” Hartoorian 
said. He looked at his watch. “I am sorry, but I must go now. Tomorrow 
I have to get up early and visit the Agricultural Station, so I shall not 
see you. But, please, when you are back in Nicosia, look for me—ask at 
Government House for my whereabouts—and we can talk again about 
literature and history. Oh, and about Platres—there is no bus in the 
winter, but there is a taxi. So now, farewell.” 

They shook hands and Courland thanked him. When Hartoorian 
was gone, he and the old woman exchanged awkward smiles. ““How 
much do I owe you?” he asked. 

“Five shillings?” she suggested. He gave her eight, and she thanked 
him. He inquired about food, and she brought him rolls, a small piece 
of spongy cheese, half a head of raw cabbage, and some hot potatoes 
roasted in the ashes. The old woman spoke a little English, asked where 
he was from and—when he said, New York—nodded. He had the im- 
pression that she wanted to say more, but she did not. After she removed 
the tray and he had eaten, he got into bed. The room, despite the char- 
coal brazier, was filled with raw cold. 

He awoke to see the mists retreating from a scene of mountains and 
valleys more beautiful than anything he had ever seen in Switzerland, 
where the landscape varies between masses of grey rock piled awesomely 
high and meadows seemingly cut by scissors out of green velvet, with 
tiny houses made from marzipan. The present view, Courland thought, 
was how the mountains round about Jerusalem might have looked 
before the forests were cut and the soil bled away. 


H: BREAKFASTED in a tiny cafe and then tried to find the taxi. After 
an hour’s effort, the high point of which was a talk with a woman 
who knew little English, if much Greek, and which sounded for all the 
world like a conversation between Chico and Harpo, it appeared there 
would be no taxi service out of Prodromos that day: The taxi man had 
taken his shotgun and gone out on a partridge hunt. So Courland be- 
gan to walk. Some said it was fifteen miles to Platres. Others said, no, 
only nine. Fortunate, he thought, that it was downhill all the way. The 
scenery was worthy of Olympus, the forests were splendid, here and 
there in the clefts of the valleys were fields and groves, and now and 
then a cloud would obligingly roll away and reveal a new prospect. The 
road was beautifully paved and scarcely a quarter of a mile passed with- 
out it bridging some rushing stream. 

By and by he came to the Agricultural Station which Hartoorian had 
mentioned. It was centered about one of the ancient church buildings 
of Cyprus, a stone building with high roofs sloping down almost to the 
ground, a fortress from the troubled Middle Ages; now, against its grey 
walls, espaliered fruit trees spread their arms, as if in welcome—or 
despair. The prospects were noble, but it was a long, long way, even if 
down hill, and presently it began to rain again. There were no houses 
to shelter in and no passing cars to thumb rides from. With the inter- 
mittent rains the mists came out again, and crept down the valleys and 
through the groves, and finally, at last, along the road. 
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Once, on a side road off in the distance, he saw a monastery; and 
once, by the side of a brook, there was a low bush or stunted tree to 
which were tied a multitude of colored rags—the dryad’s tree here had 
not been stylized to a once-a-year evergreen covered with baubles, but 
remained a part of the living faith; just as Mary was still venerated 
here under the affectionate title applied to one of her predecessors, 
Aphroditissa. Here the land and the people and the faith had remained 
together despite all invasions and conquests, there had not been that 
great and terrible breach from which the Jews had suffered, and which 
remained despite the wonder of the Return: So that those who were 
fiercest for the state had lost the faith and those who were fiercest for 
the faith had but a weak affection (if any) for the state, and many, like 
himself, had small attachment now to either. 

Finally, cold and wet and tired, Courland saw the houses of Platres 
below him. It was as if some miracle had picked up a street of red-brick 
cottages from a Liverpool or London backwater, a Victoria Crescent or 
a Charlotte Terrace, and scattered its contents on the Troddos slopes. 
Courland found the office of the ““Government Mail Contractors” who 
operated the bus, and bought a ticket to Limasol, the Genovese-built 
city on the south-west coast. Then he went into a coffeehouse and sat 
down until it should be time to leave. 

He awoke later from a doze. Someone was speaking to him. 

“Excuse me,” a dark young man said. He had thick spectacles and 
hair grew to extraordinary lengths on his nose in both usual and un- 
usual places. Courland had not even heard him approach. “Excuse me,” 
he said. ‘“‘I am the schoolmaster of —— —.” It was a long name, for- 
gotten as soon as heard. ‘““My name is Vassileides, I have made the 
Cambridge Matriculation. Now, there is an old man here who wishes 
to ask something of you, and as he does not wish the people to hear, I 
will request you to come out, please, into the street.” 

Courland was too tired to think of refusing. It was easier to follow 
the man out. 

The old man was standing under a tree, holding an envelope in his 
hands. He said, “Khyaire” to them, and then he began to speak in a 
low voice, on one note, nodding his head slowly, looking straight in 
front. There was nothing of distinction in his appearance; though he 
was worn and shabby, he was not more so than others, and he told kr 
story in accents which were weak but not faltering. Mr. Vassileides be- 
gan to translate at once, or, more likely—since he did not pause to listen 
to the old man—began to translate what had already been told him. 

“He has a son, he says, who was in the ground force of the R.A.F. 
during the War, and before the War he married, and has one daughter,” 
the schoolmaster began. 

A young woman came up and stopped a short way off. She wore a 
dark dress and had on a damp apron which she fingered constantly. She 
was obviously listening, but neither the old Cypriote nor the young 
one spoke to her, nor gestured her away; though by her expression, 
which took the form of a nervous and conciliatory smile, it would not 
have surprised her had they done so. 
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“After the War the son came back and he sold an estate which he 
had enheritaged, for £600, and in a few months time he ate up—that is, 
he wasted away—the £600. Then he went to America, to New Jersey, 
the next state to your own, where he has a cousin who maintains a shop 
—a manufactury of sweets. First he did not write at all, then he wrote 
and said to his wife: come to America; but she would not.” 

“Why not?” 

“She has a small estate also, which she had enheritaged from her own 
father, and her husband wanted her to sell it and bring the money.” 

“And she didn’t want to?” 

“No, because she was afraid he would eat it up as he did the other. 
So next he did not write, and then when he did, he said he was going 
to marry an American girl.” 

“He divorced his wife here?”’ 

“No, he could not do that, she is a respectable woman.” 

“That doesn’t matter in America.” 





yekudit 
“Oh? So!” The teacher spoke to the old man in Greek, who nodded 
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slowly, unsurprised. ‘Well, such a divorce,” the teacher continued, 
“is no divorce here. She is still his wife, even if he marries three more 
like a Turk.” 

Courland shuffled wearily. “And he wants me to—?”’ 

“Since you live in the next state, and you travel much, otherwise you 
would not be here, perhaps you will have the great goodness to speak 
to his son. Tell him: your parents want you to come back and so do 
your wife and child. ‘They need you and your country needs you. But, 
if you will not come back, then you must send money. See, she goes 
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out to service, for they must pay a man to work with the father on the 
small estate, and little is left over.” 


a ee the teacher’s gesture, Courland realized that the young 
woman listening must be the wife herself. She was thin and not 
pretty, and her ingratiating smile, as she listened to the English which 
she obviously did not understand, showed her teeth to be in poor 
condition; her hands, plucking the damp apron, were red and rough. 
“So when they heard that you were an American from New York—” 

‘How did they hear that?” 

“Why, you told them so—yes, you told them so, the old man said, you 
told his wife when you stayed last night at the house in Prodromos of 
which they are caretakers. Then they wished to speak to you, but at the 
exact moment there was no one in the village whom they cared to ask to 
interpret. Since they knew you were coming to Platres, the old man 
came down before you. to find someone to interpret. And now,” he 
said abruptly, “I must go. I am glad to have met you.” 

“But how—” Courland caught hold of his arm, “how did the old 
man get here from Prodromos?” He thought, perhaps a ride in a truck 
or a car, and was annoyed to think he had walked so far needlessly, 
particularly since the old man had wanted a favor of him. 


‘“‘He walked,” said the teacher. “He arose very early so as to be here 
before you, and he walked. Soon he will start back. I have to go now, 
I have to appear at a meeting, or else I would be at my school. Goodbye 
and I pray the Lord bless you.” He exchanged a few words with the 
woman and her father-in-law, then he was gone. The three people left 
looked at each other. The old man slowly unfolded his fingers from the 
envelope and gave it to Courland. On it, in a large, ornate and archaic 
hand, someone had written a name in Latin script—another school- 
master, perhaps, or a priest or mukhtar—and an address in Bergen 
County. Courland read it aloud, in a questioning tone, and the other 
two nodded, and for a moment there was a pause. Then the old man 
groped in his breast pocket and offered Courland another piece of 
paper. It was in his hand before he realized that it was a Cyprus one 
pound note, very old and worn and dirty, folded very small. 


“Oh, no. Oh, no,” Courland said, startled, thrusting it back in the 
old man’s pocket. The young woman smiled her nervous, deprecating 
smile and blinked at him; then she twisted the sodden apron again. 
Her father-in-law moved his hands a very few inches, and let them fall. 
Courland searched his memory for the very few Greek words there, 
and suddenly recollected a church his Nicosia hotel manager had once 
spoken of. 


“Because they cured the sick for free,” Mr. Vamvakos had said, ‘‘their 
church is called Ahyee Anightree—the saints without money.” 


Feeling anything but saintly, feeling rather uncomfortable and 
annoyed, Courland said, “Anighiree.” He was afraid they might not 
have understood him, and he was not at all sure he understood himself, 
but they repeated the word, and then his hand was seized and the old 
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man was kissing it with his sunken, bristly mouth. He raised his head 
as Courland, taken aback, stammered protests, and without releasing 
the hand the old man summoned the young woman. She kissed it as 
well; her lips were rough and dry. 

“Hey, no, please,” Courland muttered, finally pulling the hand away. 
And with that and a few awkward bows, they parted. He went back to 
the coffee-house, the woman presumably returned to her work in 
kitchen or at washtub, and the old man trudged away toward Pro- 
dromos. 

Before long the bus for Limasol left, with Courland on it. The day 
was soon over, and it was with no keen regret that he saw dusk begin 
to blot out the brown and muddy fields which succeeded the wooded 
hills. It began to rain again. This time there was no friendly Armenian 
or humorous elder to distract him from the discomfort of the trip or 
the consideration of the recent past—his departure from Israel or the 
immediate future, which was a blank. How proudly and hopefully he 
had gone to settle in the Land of Promise! And it had all come to 
nothing. “It was too tough.” If you had never tried it you couldn’t 
understand, and if you had tried it and succeeded you would be severe. 
Now, the only thing seemingly left was to resign from Jewry, so to 
speak, which was absurd and impossible. 


pprowens in the swaying bus and thinking of nothing in particular 
—or trying not to think of anything in particular—he nevertheless 
became aware of memory stirring, of a scene which would not, for a 
while, come into focus; then it suddenly did. It was the name of the 
city that did it, the New Jersey city where the old man’s son had located 
after fleeing old scenes and old responsibilities. Years ago Courland 
had been there, had gone there—yes, by bus!—with one of his parents 
and an aunt or uncle. They had paid the call which courtesy or ancient 
custom required, carrying the basket of fruit or box of candy which in 
America had replaced the more staple foods brought in Europe to 
those “‘sitting shiva” in the week of mourning. The family they visited 
(a first cousin once removed, perhaps, or a great-aunt, or maybe just 
mechutonim—in-law’s kin) lived in a dun-colored section of two-story 
sagging wooden houses; they had their living quarters over a tiny 
grocery store which smelled of over-ripe bananas and head-cheese; the 
electric lights were dim and the furniture was shabby and broken and 
the water-closet was out on the back porch and there were roaches in 
the kitchen. 

On the main street, undoubtedly on the main street, of this city, 
then, was the “manufactury of sweets’’ where the Cypriote worked. It 
would be bright and shining and glossy, and there would be the warm 
sweet scent of freshly dipped chocolates. In a white jacket, with his hair 
slicked back, the young man from Prodromos would weigh out marzi- 
pan—not that the aborigines knew it by name—“‘Gimme a quauta 
pound a them now things heah”’—and thinking of his evening date with 
the American-born wife-to-be. 

On the interminable trip back from Jersey the two adults talked 
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about the grocery people, and one of them summed up their feelings 
by saying that the latter lived “really in golus.” (Galut, they called it 
now, in the clipped, official accent of Israel; galut—the Exile, the 
Captivity, the Diaspora.) A meager shop in a poor Slovak neighborhood 
in Bergen County had been palpably golus to Courland’s elders, it had 
not ever occurred to them that an apartment in Westchester could also 
be golus. 

What could he say to the young man from Cyprus? Courland won- 
dered. What reproaches could be leveled against the Cypriote that 
could not be leveled against himself? How could he take it upon him- 
self to deliver a message of reproof (and yet he had, in effect, under- 
taken to do so), to notify him of responsibilities evaded and duties 
shirked, of tasks left unfulfilled? 

The words of the old man came to him, in the teacher’s voice. “They 
need you. ... But if you will not come back, then you must send 
money.” This was the answer. The Cypriote, certainly, would not go 
back, would not leave the neon lights and pink-tiled bathrooms to 
labor on a tiny farm in the groves of what had once been the slopes of 
Olympus. Courland knew that he himself would never return to Israel 
—well, perhaps much later, as a tourist. In the meantime, he would 
send money. ‘That much he would do. 

He looked out on the passing landscape. Overhead, for a long 
moment, the wet sky lighted and filled the wide and dim-colored plain 
with a suffused, pearly glow; then it darkened in earnest. 


Judgment Day 


By SAMUEL MENASHE 


i wAs an ancient burial place 

and a mad multitude of souls—their invisible 
presence in the thickening of air and a fury 

of bones and skulls flying as they dug, and al- 
though at first I only watched them, suddenly, 

I knew it was the Judgment Day and there was 
smoke from a house at the edge of the place and 
it was the Jews whom they had burned and I wanted 
to weep for I was without a body and lost forever. 
But He answered and He said we had all risen, 
like our smoke, And again I was calm seeing them 

as they dug madly, cursing each other. 








American Jews, Zionists included, have been notably reluctant to take 
their place in the “Ingathering of the Dispersion” which has been 
flowing to Israel since its establishment. This article presents a factual 
picture of the extent of their participation in the historic Ingathering 
process, and seeks to explain the motives of those who go and the 
reasons why some stay in Israel while others return. ERNEsT STOCK 
is a student of Middle Eastern affairs and gathered the material for 
this article while he was in Israel on a Ford Foundation grant in 
1953 and 1954. His work has been published in The Reporter and 


other magazines. 


Americans in Israel 


By ERNEST STOCK 


T THE time the State of Israel 
was born, most of its citizens, 
from the Prime Minister on 

down to the shoeshine boy on Allenby 
Road, believed that not only the de- 
pressed masses of the East and the 
survivors of the slaughter in Europe, 
but also settlers from the English-speak- 
ing West and particularly from Amer- 
ica, would come. The latter’s capital, it 
was hoped, would play a major part in 
the country’s development. 

With regard to the Jews from the 
DP camps and the Moslem East, the 
expectation was largely vindicated. But 
concerning the Jews of the West there 
was disappointment. Of over 800,000 
immigrants between 1948 and 1955, 
only about 5,100 were “Anglo-Saxons,” 
and of these, just 2,300 were born in the 
United States, During 1955, the monthly 
average of American-born immigrants 
was 13, though it is worth noting that 
the number of former residents of the 
U.S. who came to settle (as contrasted 
with those born there) was twice as 
high. The Israel government publishes 
immigration figures by country of birth 
and country of residence, but not by 
citizenship. 
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“The Jews who are free to emigrate 
are not willing, and those who are will- 
ing are not free”—this is the paradox 
which has been used to describe Israel’s 
situation with respect to immigration 
from the United States and the Soviet 
Union. These two great Jewries, to 
Israel eyes, constitute the most desirable 
reservoirs for aliyah. But they are also 
the most elusive. 

In pressing for immigrants from the 
English-speaking countries, and espe- 
cially from the United States, Israel has 
been motivated by considerations which 
appear barely less weighty to her than 
those which have made immigration 
from any quarter seem imperative. In 
the early 1950's, the prospect that 
Israel’s Jewish population might remain 
static at around a million and a half 
was a sobering one. Such a small body 
of Jews, it was feared, was in danger of 
being “swallowed up by the Arab sea” 
that surrounded it, regardless of the 
energy, the industriousness and the skills 
which it might command. The dispro- 
portion in numbers in itself seemed 
enough to offer the Arabs an incentive 
to attack. On economic grounds, too, 
continued immigration was needed. 
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Since the established urban population 
was not moving to the Negev and other 
development areas, the manpower for 
new agricultural settlement had to 
come from among new immigrants. 


But apprehension was not confined 
to the state’s numerical strength in 
relation to the hostile nations surround- 
ing it, There was anxiety, too, lest its 
inner substance be altered irrevocably 
under the influence of the masses of 
Jews from the Orient who had entered 
the country in the preceding years, For 
a time such fears were aired in the 
public press, with such terms as “‘levan- 
tinism” and “orientalization” used 
freely to describe the possible course 
the society might take unless its West- 
ern base were reinforced. After a while, 
the more articulate elements among 
Oriental Jews, mainly some highly lit- 
erate members of the Iraqi group, pro- 
tested the implication that their own 
cultural background was inferior. In an 
exchange of letters in the Jerusalem 
Post, the Iraqi Jews stated bluntly that 
they had no desire to be “assimilated” 
to a Western culture which, to them, 
negated many of the values they had 
been brought up in. 


A’ IsRAELIs began to view the ab- 
sorption problem less in terms of 
the “pressure cooker” and more as some- 
thing approaching “cultural pluralism,” 
the cultural argument for Western im- 
migration was heard somewhat less 
frequently. But there were enough 
other reasons to stress the need for it. 
The skills of men and women from the 
world’s most advanced technological 
civilizations, it was reasoned, were in- 
dispensable to an emerging industrial 
society. The newcomers from the Arab 
world had no experience in the ways of 
democracy, the Israelis said, and it was 
difficult to build a democratic society 
upon such foundations. American Jews 
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would bring with them the traditions 
under which they had grown up and 
help infuse a like spirit into the popu- 


‘lation. Even a small nucleus of such 


people in any community, it was hoped, 
could affect the social and political 
habits of a great many others by their 
example. 


Furthermore, immigration of Amer- 
ican Jews was known to have a morale- 
building effect even on the old-timers. 
The knowledge that there were still 
those with sufficient faith in the Zionist 
ideal to join in its realization of their 
own free will, and at the expense of 
easier material conditions, was enough 
to shore up the faith of the veterans as 
well. The mere sight of a couple of 
young Americans in Israel—carefree, 
good-humored, competent—has_ been 
observed to act as a tonic on weary 
spirits. 

Israelis also want Americans to con- 
tribute to the Jewish spirit of the 
country. At a reception held some time 
ago for a group of students from Amer- 
ican rabbinical schools who had just 
finished a study course in Jerusalem, 
Ben Gurion pointed out that the masses 
of newcomers were “un-Jewish” and 
needed an injection of just that spirit 
which they, the students, could give. 
But, the Prime Minister also told them, 
“it is impossible to be truly Jewish 
outside Israel . . . and American Jewish 
youth has been given an historic oppor- 
tunity which will never be repeated.” 


Why, then, did not more of that 
youth come to Israel? The question 
sorely troubled the Israelis for some 
time after they became convinced, 
around 1950, that “the Yanks aren’t 
coming.” It was only natural that, be- 
fore searching for the root causes of 
this condition, they should have placed 
the blame on American Zionists for 
neglecting to set an example them- 
selves. “If only ten American Zionist 
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leaders had come!” Golda Meir ex- 
claimed in 1951 at the Zionist Congress. 
Shortly afterward, Ben Gurion accused 
the Zionists of “bankruptcy” in a Knes- 
set speech. But by and by steps for a 
more systematic approach to the prob- 
lem were initiated, An inter-ministerial 
committee was formed, special emis- 
saries were sent to the U.S. to make 
inquiries on the spot, and a permanent 
Council for Western Aliyah was set up 
on a broad basis, with the associations 
of immigrants from Western countries, 
the various territorial Zionist organiza- 
tions, the Jewish Agency and the For- 
eign Ministry all represented. It was 
part of the job of this body to find out 
to what extent conditions in Israel it- 
self were responsible for the absence of 
Western immigrants, and to suggest 
means of improving them. 


INCE the weightiest single deterrent 
keeping American Jews from com- 
mitting themselves personally to settling 
in Israel was believed to be economic, 
the Israelis first looked for economic 
shortcomings in their own country as a 
factor militating against immigration. 
There will be no significant aliyah from 
the U.S., it was felt, as long as Israel 
cannot offer a suitable standard of living 
to the prospective settlers. This was in 
contrast to the attitude prevalent some 
years earlier, when it was taken for 
granted that the attraction of the Jew- 
ish state would in itself bring immigra- 
tion in quantity, and the very notion of 
offering special conditions to any group 
was distasteful. 

To help overcome the economic dis- 
advantages awaiting American Jews 
accustomed to the opportunities offered 
by America, the Jewish Agency organ- 
ized a bureau to advise and select im- 
migrant professionals. This service has 
been handicapped by the fact that few 
employers or institutions are prepared 
to hire a person without first having 
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seen him, even if he is an American, 
but it has nevertheless proved useful 
as a clearing house for professionals 
from English speaking countries. To 
ease the immigrants’ housing problem, 
the Agency opened hostels for Western- 
ers in the main cities, and both Agency 
and government cooperated with the As- 
sociation of Americans and Canadians 
in Israel in making permanent hous- 
ing available to such settlers at reason- 
able rates and with mortgage arrange- 
ments which were generous by Israel 
standards. 

For some of the Americans who had 
come to fight in Israel’s war of inde- 
pendence in 1948, and who returned to 
the States when the fighting was over, 
these measures came several years late. 
It is hard to say now how many more 
would have stayed in Israel had special 
facilities been made available earlier. 
As it was, of the 800 or so Americans 
who were members of Machal—the 
corps of volunteers from abroad—all 
but about 150 departed. 

From 1952 on, the authorities did 
their best to alleviate the problems of 
shelter and employment, yet the sta- 
tistics on immigration from the U.S. 
registered no response, Although those 
in charge of settlement felt they were 
doing all they could with their limited 
means, an occasional voice was heard 
wondering out loud whether material 
disabilities were really the main ob- 
stacle. Prof. Martin Buber, for instance, 
seemed to think otherwise. “The reason 
the best of the West’s youth are not 
coming,” he said, “is that, though we 
ask them to participate in a great enter- 
prise, we do not impart to them a faith 
in the ends of that enterprise beyond 
peoplehood.” 

What was the attitude toward the 
question of emigration in America dur- 
ing this period? 

There is no doubt that at the time of 
the struggle for the State, American 
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Zionists were proud of those young 
American Jews who joined the Haganah 
and thereby helped achieve Israel’s in- 
dependence in the most direct way. It 
was taken for granted that some of them 
would want to stay in Israel, and that 
others would eventually follow them. 
As late as February 1949, a delegation 
of Yiddish newspaper editors visiting 
Israel told their hosts that American 
Jewish youth was enthused about the 
new state and constituted a great poten- 
tial for immigration. But when this 
prediction failed to materialize, there 
was little that American Zionist organ- 
izations could or would do. A decision 
on whether or not to emigrate was one 
for the individual to make. 


UT it was just then that the demand 

for American immigration began 
to be heard most urgently from the 
Israel side, and American Zionism found 
itself in a quandary: on the one 
hand, there was the clamor from Is- 
rael, on the other, the unwillingness of 
American Jewry (including the Zionist 
membership) even to seriously consider 
emigration. The result was a policy of 
half-hearted “support” of aliyah, but 
not of active encouragement, a policy 
which resulted in the adoption of what 
some Israelis later called “palliative 
measures.” These included such pro- 
grams as the stimulation of investment 
(the Israelis were, of course, eager to 
have American investment, but they 
did not believe it was a substitute for 
aliyah); the recruitment of experts and 
technicians for periods of temporary 
service in Israel, and the sponsoring of 
workshops or summer seminars in Israel 
for students. Such programs, it was felt, 
would meet with the approval of all 
sections of the community since they 
did not involve a commitment to final 
emigration, while at the same time the 
personal experience in Israel which they 
afforded might eventually result in a 
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decision to settle there permanently. 
This expectation has indeed been justi- 
fied to some extent; several dozen young 
Americans remained in Israel or else 
returned there after taking part in such 
courses. On the whole, however, the 
number of individuals reached through 
these programs remained necessarily 
small. 

The Israelis, as already noted, ac- 
cepted such “palliatives” only grudg- 
ingly at first; they sensed a fundamental 
divergence in purpose between their 
own concept of aliyah and the Ameri- 
can intent. Official American Zionist 
declarations represented aliyah as a 
sort of “service in Israel” and a healthy 
manifestation of Americanism. They 
liked to describe the American chalutz 
mainly as a bearer of American demo- 
cratic ideals to a far-away outpost. 
When the American Council for Juda- 
ism protested against the concept of 
aliyah for Americans in 1953, a ZOA 
official likened aliyah to the govern- 
ment’s technical assistance program 
under which experts were sent to the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. 

Such efforts to identify not only 
Zionism with Americanism but also emi- 
gration with the American pioneering 
tradition met with skepticism in Israel. 
“The Israeli concept of Chalutziut re- 
quires a burning of boats,” wrote the 
editor of the (now defunct) Zionist 
Newsletter. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that the 
Israelis’ exaggerated early expectations 
for American aliyah were based to a 
large extent on a misunderstanding of 
the American Zionist movement. Amer- 
ican Zionists were devoted to the idea 
of Jewish settlement in Palestine, and 
later to a Jewish commonwealth, but 
they were remote from espousing this 
cause as a means of personal self-ful- 
fillment. To most of them, the condi- 
tions which made the establishment of 
an independent Jewish state necessary 
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and desirable did not prevail in Amer- 
ica. “For us in America, the Jewish 
problem was solved more than 150 
years ago with the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States,” 
Chaim Arlosoroff quotes an American 
Zionist as saying to him as long ago as 
1929.* Joining the Zionist movement, 
therefore, did not imply a personal 
commitment to eventual aliyah, and if 
the Israelis understood it to mean that, 
then it was their mistake. By 1953, this 
misconception had been largely recog- 
nized in Israel. Had the nature of 
American Zionism been clearly under- 
stood at the time the state was created, 
it is likely that the delusions and mis- 
understandings of the intervening years 
would have been avoided, and those 
Americans who did respond to the call 
would have been welcomed as the ex- 
ception to the rule. 


or the fact that between 1948 and 
1955 some 2,300 Americans did 
take the rather drastic step of uproot- 
ing themselves, and often their families, 
in order to move to a country 6,000 
miles away is surely not a small thing 
in the absence of objective external 
pressure, It is true that a considerable 
percentage of those who came to settle 
eventually returned to the U.S. But the 
reasons which have prompted these 
Americans to turn back can also shed 
some light on the motivation for aliyah 
or the lack of it. No thoroughgoing 
study of the subject has yet been under- 
taken, although the Association of 
Americans and Canadians in Israel has 
considered sponsoring one. In the mean- 
time, there are letters, articles and in- 
terviews from which much can be 
learned. The following paragraphs are 
based on a number of these, as well as 
on first-hand observation and conver- 
sations. 


* Chaim Arlosoroff, Leben und Werk, Berlin, 
1936. 
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It would appear from this patently 
fragmentary and unscientific body of 
data, that previous Zionist affiliation 
has not played a decisive role as a fact- 
tor making for aliyah. Among the 
Americans one meets in Israel, many 
had no formal connection with the 
movement at all, One old settler main- 
tained that not even a solid Jewish 
background is a prerequisite for aliyah. 
On the basis of his contacts, he con- 
cludes that persons well-grounded in 
Judaism and living a “full Jewish life” 
in America are among the less likely 
candidates for emigration. If, on the 
other hand, the individual’s relation- 
ship to his Jewishness is unresolved, 
a desire to try living in Israel may well 
make itself felt. Such people, once 
they’re in Israel, do not usually attend 
a synagogue or otherwise engage in 
“Jewish activities.” But neither does 
the greater part of the population of 
Israel. Aliyah in such instances repre- 
sents a transition from the partial Juda- 
ism of the Diaspora to no Judaism at 
all—a process which has been called 
“reverse assimilation.” “I can forget I’m 
a Jew! Alli the self-consciousness and 
tensions I felt as a Jew in the Gentile 
world are gone in Israel.”* Others say 
that they feel relief from the “old-world 
Jewishness” with which their families 
had surrounded them in America, “It 
was so oppressive I was stifled. Here, I 
can live as I please without being a 
‘traitor’ or an ‘assimilationist’.” A 
young American who teaches at the 
Hebrew University put the accent on 
the positive: “Being yourself—that is, 
being a Jew without the sense of strain 
that this entails in the Diaspora. How 
many American Jews, for example, 
have not known the uneasy shame of 
soft-pedaling Jewish issues, or merely 
avoiding a Jewish reference in company 





* Antonia Seixes, “Why Americans Go Back— 
And Why Others Stay,” Israel Speaks, Feb, 
6, 1953. 
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in order to escape embarrassment? The 
psychological aspects of the Jewish 
problem, which you may once have 
brooded about and discussed ad nau- 
seam have simply vanished into the 
thin air of unreality .. . [In Israel] the 
keynote is naturalness. .. . Being a Jew, 
which for centuries has been a source 
of persecution and martyrdom, and a 
burden to Jew and Gentile alike, has 
here become a source of rejoicing and a 
‘well of salvation’.”* 

A good many Americans enjoy the 
satisfaction of doing useful work in 
their fields. Because of the country’s 
small size, a job which would be of 
little significance in relation to the total 
economy of the U.S. may assume first- 
rate importance in Israel. It’s the old 
story of being a big fish in a small pond. 
For the truly talented or skilled, compe- 
tition is not as severe, and the pressure 
on the individual not as great as in 
America. 

And in spite of the fact that the Mid- 
dle East has a reputation for being 
almost perpetually in turmoil, some 
Americans apparently find life there 
more peaceful than in the U.S. “Every- 
thing is so much simpler here. I don’t 
see how I ever stood the hustle-bustle 
and complications of life in America,” 
a woman told an interviewer. “No tele- 
vision, no comic books.” Some parents 
count this lack as a blessing. 


UU" the expatriates who flocked 
to Paris in the twenties, Ameri- 
cans are not looked upon as eccentric 
foreigners in Israel. They can enjoy the 
dual satisfaction of belonging to a fairly 
close-knit community and of participat- 
ing actively and emotionally in the life 
of the entire country: “I can actually 
watch the whole country developing, 
from one end to the other.” The attrac- 





*Shalom J. Kahn, “The Joys of Aliyah,” The 
Reconstructionist, October 17, 1952. 
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tion of a physically compact, surveyable 
environment is especially potent to 
cliff-dwellers from New York. “You 
know its streets and cafes, its fields and 
lanes, and especially its people, and 
they know you.” 

The oft-heard contention that those 
Americans who decide on aliyah do so 
for positive reasons, i.e., they leave the 
U.S. not because they are in any way 
dissatisfied with their life in America 
but because the attractions of Israel 
are somehow even more alluring, is not 
borne out in the case of those who had 
intensive Zionist training. The author 
of a study of American chalutzim and 
their motivations* listed the following 
factors, among others, as responsible 
for the decision to join a youth move- 
ment and prepare for aliyah: 


Rejection of the “materialistic” val- 
ues of American middle class life. 

Rejection of the ’parasitic” occupa- 
tional life of Jews in America, and 
their “rootlessness” in the culture. 

“The trend toward assimilation” 
among American Jews. 


A publication of Hashomer Hatzair, 
the left-wing youth movement which 
has sought to recruit candidates for its 
collective settlements among American 
youth, thus describes the environment 
to which aliyah should be an antidote: 


“American industrialization has 
produced individuals whose life is 
impersonal, external and superficial. 
It is mechanized. The task of our 
youth movement is to fight the mech- 
anization of thought. . . . Everywhere 
we are surrounded by superficiality 
without individuality, by domination 
of quantity over quality.”** 

And again: 

“We see in Galut life certain basic 


* Joseph Greenblum, “The American Chalutz 
Movement’s Reaction to Assimilation,” The 
Student Zionist, Spring 1952. 

** Ideology (Hashomer Hatzair), New York, 
1949. 








abnormalities—lack of a territory, 
and universal minority status, abnor- 
mal economic structure and lack of 
cultural autonomy—all of which 
make for the impossibility of a com- 
plete solution of the Jewish problem 
in the Golah. Effort spent on the 
Galut can at best help to palliate, 
not solve.” 


In the early years of the State, Israel 
appeals to attract young Americans 
were keyed principally to chalutziut— 
a way of life which was presented as 
uniting within it personal fulfillment 
(a life of self-labor, close to the soil 
and among a group of like-minded ideal- 
ists) and service to the community: the 
agricultural pioneer ranked first among 
the builders of the new nation. During 
those years several hundred young men 
and women in fact heeded this call; in 
addition to seven or eight core groups 
(garinim) of Hashomer Hatzair kibbut- 
zim, smaller contingents of pioneers of 
Habonim (Mapai-affiliated labor youth 


movement) and Ha’oleh (a non-politi- . 


cal student Zionist group) arrived in 
Israel and either founded settlements 
of their own or joined existing collec- 
tives. But this type of appeal has since 
lost much of its potency, as evidenced 
by the steadily declining number of 
candidates for the single training farm 
now left in the U.S. 


The reasons for the decline are mani- 
fold. The impact of the chalutz appeal 
on American youth was limited even in 
its heyday, since agricultural pioneer- 
ing is an idea remote from the experi- 
ence of American youngsters. True, 
there was a tradition of pioneering in 
the American past, and Zionist propa- 
ganda has made use of this historic 
consanguinity. But its link with the 
present is tenuous. A college student, 
merely because he read about Daniel 
Boone as a boy, is not likely to take up 
a rifle and go into the woods when he 
graduates. He is taught to do his pio- 
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neering in the competitive world of 
business and the professions, As an 
American student who settled in Israel 
has written: the greatest obstacle to 
aliyah is the material and ideological 
attractiveness of the American home- 
land, which “offers self-fulfillment on a 
continental stage.”* 

The chalutz appeal also lost some of 
its validity when it became apparent 
that the ideal of the pioneer failed to 
inspire even the majority of Israeli 
youngsters who should have been the 
most logical aspirants to such a life. 
Although the kind of idealism which 
might lead to the abandonment of an 
urban middle-class existence for an 
agricultural commune may well be 
more easily aroused in an environment 
entirely alien to that type of life than 
in one close to it and therefore more 
aware of its shortcomings, the bland 
fact that Israel’s youth was not more 
enthusiastic took some of the wind out 
of the sails of chalutz enlistment abroad. 
A further serious deterrent was the 
crisis which began to grip the kibbutz 
movement shortly after the establish- 
ment of the state. It was unfortunate 
that one of the settlements that were 
rent by political strife had been as- 
signed to the non-political Ha’oleh 
movement as a haven for its members, 
causing a number of them to leave the 
place disenchanted. 

Disenchantment on a more general 
scale—the discovery that the country as 
a whole does not live up to the ideal 
which the immigrant carried in his 
mind before he arrived—has of course 
been a principal cause of defection. 
The period of shortages and austerity 
brought with it a greater emphasis on 
material things: the acquisition of 
money and goods, the ownership of a 
refrigerator, an apartment or even a 





*Dan Krauskopf, “American Zionist Education,” 
The Student Zionist, Winter 1952. 
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scrip certificate, became prime desider- 
ata among segments of the population. 
Not every immigrant, ready to leave 
“materialistic values” behind, was able 
to withstand the shock of such a dis- 
covery. “In the cities I was astounded 
at the elegance of dress,” confided an 
American girl in the Jerusalem Post 
(March 26, 1956). “I had not thought 
Israel was solely in khaki pants, but I 
was surprised to see so obvious a mimi- 
cry of America in fashions, manners, 
luxurious hotels. In my conservative 
clothes I felt that I was attired more 
a la Israel than the Israelis.” 

In contrast to the glamour of some 
pioneering jobs in the professions, 
routine clerical work often seems more 
grubby than it does in the U. S., where 
pleasant offices, gadgets and above all 
better pay lend it luster. But profes- 
sionals are not immune to disillusion- 
ment either. A young architect said, “I 
thought there would be opportunity for 
developing a new Israel architecture. 
But I’m defeated by ‘this-is-the-way-we- 
do-it-in-Israel’.”, While on the whole 
Israelis are eager to learn and to accept 
new ways of doing things, it is quite 
true that there is also a good deal of 
pride and self-confidence about local 
ingenuity. For with all the cheerful 
talk about Israel being a “new country” 
or an “infant state,” it must not be 
forgotten that the Jewish society which 
gave birth to the state was already 
several decades old on that birthday, 
and that professional and other inter- 
ests had crystallized which will not 
always defer when an American expert 
arrives. 

There is an a priori attitude of skep- 
ticism—often quite justified—toward the 
newcomer who offers advice, a feeling 
that he doesn’t understand local con- 
ditions and that his experience will 
have little value until he does. Advice 
does find a ready ear when it comes 
from one who has something special to 
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offer which the country can use and of 
which it is in short supply. Thus, while 
there is no lack of competent civil engi- 
neers, men who know how to build 
dams and reservoirs are the exception. 

In a few cases, Americans have ex- 
perienced the feeling of being outsiders. 
“It’s a European culture, and I realize 
I'll always feel alien to it... . I don’t 
find any common ground with neigh- 
bors, and I’m isolated culturally and 
socially from real Israel life.” Obviously, 
integration into the old established so- 
ciety is much easier for the American 
partners of the “mixed marriages,” 
which account for a not inconsiderable 
percentage of Americans settling in Is- 
rael. In most cases it is the woman who 
comes from the U.S., having met her 
husband while he was there for study 
or some other purpose. In such families, 
too, the pull toward the Hebrew cul- 
ture is stronger than when both hus- 
band and wife are Americans. 

In the latter case, the couple gravi- 
tates socially toward others of English- 
speaking background, Informal social- 
izing, the unannounced dropping in 
on friends and neighbors, is far more 
common in Israel cities than in the 
U.S., and Americans take to this pleas- 
ant custom readily. It is natural that 
they should feel most relaxed on such 
occasions in the company of fellow 
“Anglo-Saxons.” Good talk is difficult 
unless all concerned command the 
nuances of a language as well as its 
standard vocabulary, and not all post- 
1948 settlers from America have quite 
reached that stage. In English-speaking 
gatherings, furthermore, Americans 
find an opportunity for surveying the 
local scene from the wider perspective 
which their background affords them; 
the appearance of being still on the out- 
side looking in which this may create 
is not always appreciated by Israelis of 
longer standing. For the American, the 
elements that go into that perspective 
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include not only the individualism and 
Jeffersonian (for want of a better word) 
political outlook that he has absorbed 
at home, but also the whole gamut of 
psychological and sociological lore that 
is part of the cultural equipment of the 
American college graduate. In Israel, 
the Age of Analysis has not yet reached 
its flowering; for the older generation 
from Eastern Europe it has not even 
dawned. 

The Anglo-Saxons’ particular van- 
tage point is used not only in informal 
social and political criticism. The set- 
tlers feel a need, in the first few years 
of their stay at least, for reminding 
themselves of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of Israel’s existence, of seeing 
their own roles in clear focus within 
the larger historic drama they are 
living through. But this calls for the 
perspective of the Diaspora Jew. The 
sabras who take Israel and their own 
place in it for granted are bored with 
this type of sentimentality. 

Going down the roster of one’s Amer- 
ican acquaintances who have lived for 
some years in Israel’s cities, one finds 
that almost all of them hold jobs of 
responsibility in industry and business, 
in voluntary agencies and institutions 
and, to a lesser extent, the government. 
In a word, they are “successful” by 
American standards. They do not earn 
the large salaries which are a sign of 
success in America, but they have com- 
fortable homes (mostly furnished with 
things brought from the States) and 
often cars, which are sometimes put at 
their disposal by their employers. These 
employers are mostly firms and institu- 
tions that are owned or operated by 
groups in America; situations where 
post-1948 settlers hold posts of similar 
prestige and responsibility with indig- 
enous organizations are much rarer. 
Americans occupy teaching posts in the 
institutions of university level, but they 
do not, as a rule, teach in the lower 
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grades. Some doctors practice their spe- 
cialties in the large medical organiza- 
tions, but seldom privately. Americans 
have not joined the ranks of independ- 
ently practicing lawyers, engineers and 
architects—all professions in which Is- 
rael is already well supplied. 

Very few, if any, Americans are to be 
found in humdrum urban occupations. 
Those who are unable to break out of 
the routine by dint of talent, luck or 
reputation and land a job that gives 
them a heightened sense of participa- 
tion in the country’s affairs are pre- 
sumably the ones who go back after 
their trial period. 

The survivors of this process of elim- 
ination then constitute an elite in a 
twofold sense. In the first place, as 
Americans they occupy a position near 
the top of the informal hierarchy of 
nationalities among the immigrants. 
And secondly, their occupational status 
as business executives, scientists, jour- 
nalists, etc., puts them on an equal 
footing with the top status group among 
the old residents. The satisfaction that 
this affords is undoubtedly a part of the 
attractiveness of Israel to the settlers 
from America. 

On the material level, the American 
who makes a go of his life in Israel will 
cheerfully sacrifice his American-style 
perquisites for these and other satis- 
factions, but he still aspires to—and 
often attains—a standard that is high 
by the criteria of Israel. 


HE author of the article on “Why 

Americans Go Back” has found, on 
the basis of five years’ experience in 
Israel, that those Americans who do 
best “are well-adjusted, flexible, easy- 
going, reasonably aggressive people who 
know what they want and are willing 
to make temporary compromises for the 
sake of the goal.” On the other hand, 
“the sensitive, very intellectual, un- 
aggressive, ‘artistic’ Americans” seem to 
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be the ones who have a hard time. “So 
do the individualists whose tastes, ideas 
of right and wrong, opinions on politics 
and economics, are definite and highly 
developed. Restrictions are galling .. . 
they cannot accept the government’s 
compromises or forgive its errors in 
judgment.” 

Americans who come as professionals 
rather than as agricultural pioneers 
sometimes find their status in the eyes 
of the rest of the community subtly al- 
tered, This is apart from the matter 
of professional salaries, which has been 
a subject of controversy for some time 
and has led to strikes on the part of 
physicians and government employees 
in other professions. In Israel the pro- 
fessional man is not accorded the auto- 
matic prestige which he enjoys else- 
where in the Western (and probably 
also the non-Western) world. This may 
be because brains among Jews never 
were at a premium, and learning has 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. For many years, higher prestige 
was enjoyed by the agriculturist, who is 
elsewhere close to the lowest rung in 
the scale of occupations (this had noth- 
ing to do with monetary rewards; the 
aristocrat among farmers, the member 
of a kibbutz, received no pay at all). 
But while labor on the land has a 
mystique all its own in Israel, one rare- 
ly encounters there that vaguely magi- 
cal deference which the layman is wont 
to pay to the medical man in other 
countries, Here the doctor’s services are 
accepted matter-of-factly; most Israelis 
meet him in the Kupat Holim clinics 
as he examines patients by the hour. 

Worse off still than doctors in this 
respect are members of some of the 
semi-professional callings that com- 
mand status in America. Writers are 
held in some awe in the U.S., even if 
they compose jingles for an ad agency 
or specifications for engineering manu- 
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als. But in Israel, the mere capacity to 
manipulate words will impress no one. 
Even journalists have been known to 
complain that the public does not value 
their profession sufficiently. 


It may be that at the bottom of the 
American Jew’s vulnerability in Israel, 
his susceptibility to early disappoint- 
ment, there lies the fact that he looks 
for self-fulfillment as an American no 
less than as a Jew; whether he knows 
it or not, his is often a search for com- 
mitment within the framework of the 
American culture. Once he takes the 
leap to Israel, the framework for his 
search is removed. He may now find 
content, but it may be meaningless 
without the familiar form; if the new 
life offers him neither content nor form 
he will surely return, 


Government migration _ statistics 
(somewhat deficient for one or two 
years) show that about 1,020 residents 
of American birth re-emigrated between 
1948 and 1955. Since 2,300 Americans 
immigrated during that period, this 
would point to a returnee rate of about 
44 percent. But the emigration figures 
also comprise Americans who settled in 
Palestine during the two decades before 
1948, of whom there were no less than 
6,635. The percentage figure is, there- 
fore, misleading.* The total of 2,300 
American-born immigrants includes 483 
who came as tourists between 1948 and 
1955 and later decided to change their 
status to that of permanent residents. 
But there is no way of ascertaining how 
many came as tourists with the inten- 
tion of settling down, yet left again 
without realizing their purpose. In such 


* Between 1919, when the count started, and 
1934, immigrants were registered by citizen- 
ship rather than country of birth. If one 
disregards this element of distortion, one finds 
that, year for year, more Americans settled in 
Palestine in the pre-statehood era than after 
the state was established. 
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cases, arrival and departure are both 
recorded in the tourist log, even though 
they may be separated by a year or 
more. The same is true of Americans 
who arrived as temporary residents—a 
category much favored since it was es- 
tablished in 1952, as it confers certain 
rights of the citizen, such as permission 
to work, while safeguarding other privi- 
leges of the tourist. 


MINORITY of Americans have taken 

out Israel citizenship. In 1951, 
when the Israel Nationality Act re- 
quired Jewish residents to indicate 
whether they wished to become Israel 
nationals under the new law, about 95 
percent of the Americans then resident 
in the country “opted out.” This did 
not necessarily imply that none of them 
wished to become Israelis eventually—it 
merely signified that they preferred a 
process of natural integration to a sud- 
den renunciatory act. While there was 
disappointment in some circles over 
this attitude, most Israelis came to 
understand the newcomers’ position. 
The government itself made @ major 
concession to the American settlers’ 
wish to retain their citizenship. Israel 
requires 24 months of military service 
of all males, and of unmarried females 
between 18 and 29. In addition, there 
is an obligation to serve several weeks 
each year in the reserves. The military 
service requirement applies to all resi- 
dents, citizens or not. But the McCarran 
Act, which became law in the U. S. 
in December 1952, provides that any 
American who serves in a foreign army 
forfeits his citizenship. The Israel au- 
thorities, after first attempting to work 
out a compromise which would not vio- 
late the letter of the law while not ex- 
empting Americans altogether, such as 
service in the police force, later decided 
to waive the military service require- 
ment for Americans entirely if the in- 
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dividual so requested. The Association 
of Americans and Canadians in Israel, 
which has considered the creation of 
conditions favorable to increased im- 
migration from America one of its 
principal tasks, was instrumental in 
obtaining this ruling. 

One function which the Association 
did not take upon itself was to serve 
as a kind of missionary task force on 
behalf of American Jewry—explaining 
the nature of the latter group to skepti- 
cal or downright uninterested Israelis. 
Some American visitors to Israel would 
have liked to see it in that role. “The 
people of Israel do not understand 
sufficiently the nature and character of 
American Jewry. It is up to you to be 
a two-way living bridge. You can bring 
a true impression of American Jewry to 
Israel.” Thus one prominent American 
Jewish personality addressed an annual 
convention of the Association, The As- 
sociation, however, does not look back 
to the U. S.; its main concern is the 
integration of its members into Israel 
society. Thus it has been instrumental 
in the construction of three suburban 
housing projects for its members. Its 
beginnings were marked by a period of 
indecision on whether to stress primari- 
ly integration with the new community 
or the unique nature of the American 
immigrant. This ambivalence, eventu- 
ally resolved in favor of the former 
course, was to rob it of vigor and has 
kept it from exerting much recogniza- 
ble influence on Israel’s public life, In 
prestige and the scope of its activities it 
lags far behind the Association of South 
Africans in Israel, which operates out 
of its own resplendent building and 
which took an active part in the con- 
struction of the South African-financed 
garden city of Ashkelon. The South 
African body, however, is the de facto 
representative of the Zionist Federation 
of South Africa, and as such has a voice 
in the spending of South African funds 
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raised on Israel’s behalf, Its own budget 
is financed from these funds. Needless 
to say, the Americans are party to no 
such arrangement. 

The Association is, of course, entirely 
non-political and does not take a stand 
on public issues. (The last group of 
immigrants to leave a distinctive im- 
pression on Israel’s political scene was 
the wave of newcomers from Germany 
after Hitler. They formed their own 
party, then called Aliyah Chadasha, 
which later became the nucleus of 
today’s small but hardy Progressive 
Party.) There have been no Americans 
of prominence to follow in the tradition 
of Judah Magnes, the American Reform 
rabbi who became President of the 
Hebrew University and founder of the 
Ichud movement, which stood for con- 
ciliation between Arab and Jew. 

But Americans are by nature an 
apolitical species, and as such they 
sometimes cut an incongruous figure 
on the Israel scene. A member of the 
Ha’oleh kibbutz group wrote a few 
months after his arrival: 


When the founders of Ha’oleh 
constituted that movement as a non- 
party organization, there was no 
doubt as to the goodness of their 
intentions, and the purity of their 
ideals, , .. It was hoped that our non- 
party status would induce support 
from all factions, who would coop- 
erate with us in building a true non- 
party chalutz movement. . . . But it 
seems that in the kibbutz federations 
and in the settlements life has in 
many instances become so saturated 
with politics that in order to be able 
to live a normal life one has to move 
within a certain political circle. The 
members of a party tend to be happy 
and satisfied within their surround- 
ings, and insecure out of them. The 
fact that everybody thinks alike in 
the bothersome political field simpli- 
fies social relations. The person or 
group who professes to be “non- 
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political” in this atmosphere is in a 
most unfortunate position. While 
those of his fellows who are already 
committed have friends, companion- 
ship and protectzia (‘pull’) galore, 
he is left to his own devices. Both 
sides distrust him, because in a coun- 
try where political action is so much 
a part of daily life, somebody who 
refuses to participate becomes an 
anomaly.* 


Those Americans who have chosen 
the kibbutz way of life—and there are 
several hundred of them in settlements 
from Sassa and Kfar Blum in the North 
to Urim in the Negev, are leading an 
existence that can well be described as 
heroic by the standards of daily living 
in the U. S. The extent to which these 
young intellectuals and university grad- 
uates have revolutionized the occupa- 
tional structure of their own lives—in 
accordance with the precept of Zionism 
that holds that the occupational struc- 
ture of Diaspora Jewry is unhealthy and 
must be rebuilt—is apparent from this 
partial list of jobs performed by former 
members of the Intercollegiate Zionist 
Federation of America in their kib- 
butzim: 


“E.K. is working in the metal shop. 
C.G., of Boston, is an electrician. H.B. 
works in the fish ponds, E.G. is a trac- 
torist. B.O. is running the laundry... .** 
It must be added that the “‘occupation- 
al revolution” is not always permanent. 
Some of the kibbutzniks drift into ad- 
ministrative jobs in the cities, or back 
to America. But this makes the accom- 
plishment of those who stay the more 
remarkable. For it is obvious that the 
kibbutz way of life entails many chal- 
lenges other than occupational, or even 
political, The casual visitor who spends 





* Yehuda Riemer, “The Dilemma of Ha’oleh, 
or We Never Thought of That,” Haoleh, 
June 1951. 

** From Haoleh Ba’aretz, published by IZFA 
in New York, April 1952. 
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a few hours in such a settlement, asks 
the conventional questions and sees the 
healthy children romp around in the 
sun, is apt to leave with the impression 
that here is a group of carefree young- 
sters who have cast off the shackles of 
urban civilization and are now leading 
a life of rustic simplicity. The truth is 
that underneath the surface there 
smoulder, and sometimes erupt, the 
conflicts, frustrations and doubts that 
are the lot of humanity everywhere. 
These young men and women could 
not, of course, leave their complex per- 
sonalities behind them. They carried 
with them the burden of their educa- 
tion and upbringing, the memories of 
life in the cities of the United States, 
and they are still constantly exposed to 
the temptations of the “bourgeois” life 
across their hills. The letters from 
home, the visitors who come up every 
week, all these ensure that the ties are 
not cut. Every so often the pull be- 
comes too strong, and then someone 
leaves. 


Ms settlers have found that the 
ideal of group life is threatened 
once the majority of the group are 
married. Couples tend to prefer the 
privacy of their own room to the 
gregariousness of the social hall. At 
group functions in the evenings, some 
don’t show up at all but keep to them- 
selves; in free periods during the day, 
they prefer to play with their children. 
This leaves the single ones isolated and 
sometimes resentful. They gather in 
each other’s quarters to tell jokes or 
play cards. Once the pattern of who 
gets married and who remains single 
has set, it soon becomes rigid. Matches 
that fail to come off in the first year or 
two scarcely do later, and this makes for 
subtle frictions. The kibbutz has as yet 
found no solution to the match-making 
problem except to give members leave 
to look around on the outside. 
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But there is no doubt that individ- 
uals whose adjustment to the kibbutz 
was successful have gained in their new 
environment an unusual degree of psy- 
chic freedom and inner balance, There 
comes to mind a young woman from 
Chicago, once of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and now a member of a kibbutz in 
the Judean Hills, who exudes so much 
quiet strength that grown men next to 
her seem like small boys. Elsewhere, 
former college girls who gave up their 
chance of being young matrons in the 
U. S. present a picture of purposeful- 
ness and of dignity in their role as 
farm wives and mothers. 

Lest the reader gain the impression 
that there are only those Americans 
who live in the city or those who live 
in the kibbutz, a word should be added 
about the experiments to establish 
smallholder settlements of American 
farmers. Two such villages have been 
set up so far; the older, Beth Herut, 
on the coast in the Sharon Plain, is a 
marked success, while the other, Be’er 
Tuvia B., in the Negev, is still strug- 
gling. There are about fifty families 
from America at Beth Herut, deriving a 
modest living and much satisfaction 
from their homesteads. 

In the cultural field, Americans have 
left more of an impact through insti- 
tutions established and financed by 
American Jewish organizations, such 
as the ZOA House in Tel Aviv, with 
its ambitious community center type 
program, and the B’nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation at the Hebrew University, 
than through the contributions of in- 
dividuals. This applies of course to 
residents of Israel as distinguished from 
guest performers and artists. An excep- 
tion are the teaching positions held by 
Americans at the institutions of higher 
learning. One American professor at 
the Hebrew University has said that it 
was naive on the part of American 
Jewry to expect a cultural renaissance 
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in Israel when they themselves contrib- 
ute so little to the country that could 
give rise to such a renaissance. Where 
is it going to come from, he asked, if 
not through their personal contribu- 
tions? 

At the moment, few Israelis are as 
concerned with the problem of attract- 
ing American Jews as they were three, 
four and five years ago. The fear that 
the sources of immigration might dry 
up has not been borne out; 1957 prom- 
ises to bring the greatest influx of new- 
comers since 1951. Underlying the atti- 
tude of Israelis now is either a tendency 
to write off American Jewry entirely 
as far as aliyah is concerned, or else a 
persistent belief that a time will come 
when American Jews will want to come 
by themselves. In any event, it has long 
been realized that any mass appeal for 
young settlers from the U. S. will be 
ineffective. 


But some, particularly those who 
have spent some time in the U. S., re- 
main convinced that an appeal directed 
at selected individuals may still bring 
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results, To such people life in Israel 
should not be painted in rosy hues 
which will fade upon closer contact, 
but should be represented factually, 
soberly. They might be told, “This is 
what we are trying to do... we think 
you can help us and we would like you 
to join us. You will give up a great deal 
and we can’t promise much in return, 
except some intangible satisfactions. 
Even if you fail, or if you go back, the 
thought that you were one of those who 
tried might leave you with some pride 
and few regrets.” 

Israel’s appeal to such Americans, 
thoughtful Israelis now know, cannot 
lie in the economic sphere, but only in 
the nature of the society itself. ‘The 
vision of a noble society is the only 
force that can in the long run attract 
aliyah from the West; economic facili- 
ties such as housing and jobs secured in 
advance, though they will help, can 
never be substitutes for the vision itself. 
It the vision should vanish, so will the 
appeal to Americans. If it beckons un- 
blemished, there will be those who 
will respond. 





Dr. SHLOMO EIDELBERG is Assistant Professor of Hebrew History and 
Literature at the Stern College for Women of Yeshiva University. ‘This 
article, based on photostats of State Department documents in the 
possession of Dr. Lee M. Friedman of Boston, Mass., recalls a largely 
unknown or forgotten incident in American attachment to Eretz Israel. 


The Adams Colony 
in Jaffa (1866-1868) 


By SHLOMO 


N 1862, in the midst of the Civil 
War, a_ long-haired, fiery-eyed 
itinerant preacher of about 50 

passed through a number of New Eng- 
land towns and delivered sermons. His 
simple but stern words made a deep 
impression on the simple folk who at- 
tended his meetings. He accused all the 
churches of having compromised their 
religion and of not fulfilling the will 
of God properly. He called for the 
establishment of a new sect which he 
named the Church of the Messiah. His 
central theme was that the second com- 
ing of Christ was near and the words 
of the prophets concerning the “end 
of days” were about to be fulfilled; it 
would therefore be well to hasten to 
the Holy Land and be there in readi- 
ness for the great day. He proposed the 
establishment of an agricultural settle- 
ment in the Holy Land which should 
serve as a source of livelihood for the 
members of the new sect. He prophe- 
sied, furthermore, that the Jews would 
shortly foregather in the Holy Land 
from the four corners of the earth, thus 
hinting that real estate values in 
Palestine would no doubt skyrocket 
as a result, and that it would therefore 
be wise for the American settlers to get 
there before the Jews. 
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The sermons of George Jones Adams, 
so fervently delivered and so full of 
promises, found an echo in the hearts 
of some citizens of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. His tales 
about the land of the Bible, its pellucid 
skies and clear air attracted the New 
England folk who suffered from the 
humid climate and the harsh winters 
and whose land was in part rocky and 
difficult to cultivate. Moreover, Maine 
and New Hampshire are close to Massa- 
chusetts, the land of the Puritans to 
whom the Bible and the Holy Land 
were dear. In fact, up to 1820 Maine 
and Massachusetts were one state and 
many Bay Staters had settled in Maine. 
Small wonder, therefore, that there 
were people who were ready to forsake 
land and kin and follow Adams, 

Adams also published a newspaper 
called The Sword of Truth and the 
Harbinger of Peace. The journal began 
to appear on September 15, 1862 in 
South Lebanon, Maine, and was sup- 
ported by his adherents. 

George Jones Adams came from a 
family of New Jersey farmers, scion of 
the Adams family renowned in Ameri- 
can history. His grandfather, John 
Hart, was among the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is be- 
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lieved that George Jones Adams was 
at first close to the Mormon movement. 
When Joseph Smith, head of the Mor- 
mons, was killed in 1844, Adams, de- 
spite his youth, aspired to succeed him. 
But the Mormon elders rebuffed him. 
Disappointed he went to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where he became a 
preacher in one of the churches, After 
serving as preacher in several more 
New England towns he began to pro- 
pound his new idea, 


He was a man of many talents and 
a gifted orator, Throngs streamed to 
hear him, and this aroused the envy 
of the other preachers. He was stub- 
born and a firm believer in his ideas, 
but at the same time he knew how to 
endear himself to his audiences. He 
had had no formal education but he 
knew how to spice his sermons with 
quotations from Greek and Latin au- 
thors, sometimes in those very lan- 
guages. This greatly impressed his lis- 
teners, 


i HIs sermons Adams told his listen- 
ers that Palestine was a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, abounding 
in vineyards and citrus groves, fields 
and gardens, a land that yielded its 
fruit three times a year. He described 
his colonization plan for the Sharon 
Plain on the Mediterranean coast in 
the rosiest hues. 


After organizing the first group he 
established the Palestine Emigration 
Association. He then asked his friends 
to raise money so that he and one of 
the group, a Mr. Mackenzie of Indian 
River, might journey to Palestine to 
scout the land and prepare the ground 
for the colonists, who were to come 
later. 


In the summer of 1865 Adams and 
his associate left for Palestine. They 
visited the holy places, established con- 
tact with various people and decided 
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to settle in Jaffa, which, in their view, 
was the most suitable place from the 
economic standpoint for the settlement 
of Americans. In Jaffa they contacted 
the American Vice-Consul, a German- 
Jewish apostate from Hanover named 
Herman Lowenthal, Lowenthal was ac- 
tive as missionary, money-changer, and 
real estate broker. Adams entrusted 
him with the task of preparing tem- 
porary lodgings for the immigrants and 
of supplying them with food when they 
reached Jaffa. He also authorized him 
to buy or to lease land for the settlers 
in the vicinity of Jaffa. 

Adams returned from Palestine full 
of enthusiasm. He described in poetic 
terms the beauty of the country and 
its natural resources and the great 
wonders that the settlers would work 
with the modern American machinery 
they would bring with them. But he 
said nothing of the great difficulties in 
acquiring land for people who were 
not Ottoman subjects. Nor did he men- 
tion the lack of water for irrigation or 
the failures and disappointments of 
other European settlers who had pre- 
ceded them. 

On August 11, 1866, full of faith and 
hope, the group of 157 men, women 
and children boarded the 600-ton S. S. 
Nellie Chapin. They had chartered the 
vessel for $2,200 a month to transport 
them from Jonesport, Maine, to the 
port of Jaffa. 


The immigrants were largely trades- 
men of limited means, farmers, car- 
penters, a builder, a shoemaker, a tai- 
lor, a stonemason, several seamen and 
shipbuilders, a miller, a physician, a 
dentist and a music teacher. They 
ranged in age from 17 to 50. They were 
all New Englanders save several famil- 
ies from New Jersey and one from far- 
off San Francisco. Many of the group 
had such Biblical names as Abraham, 
Moses, Levi, Benjamin, Joshua, Zimri, 
Isaiah, Hosea, Obadiah, Amos, Zach- 
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ariah, etc. The immigrants took with 
them their furniture, household goods 
and clothes, as well as lumber and 
building materials for a school, a pub- 
lic hall and for their own homes to be 
built in Palestine. They also took 
along their building and farming im- 
plements. The total value of their be- 
longings together with their ready cash 
was $42,954. 

Forty-two days later, on September 
22, 1866, they reached Jaffa. The voy- 
age in the small ship had been a diff- 
cult one and many suffered from sea- 
sickness. The suffering aboard ship and 
the lack of fresh food had caused many 
of the passengers to regret their de- 
cision, and these regrets grew in in- 
tensity when they reached Jaffa. 

The ship dropped anchor two miles 
off port, because the ship’s master 
wanted to save customs and anchorage 
fees. The passengers had to load their 
own baggage on to the boats, and lower 
them and bring them to shore. They 
were greatly disappointed too that no 
suitable lodging had been prepared for 
them as Adams had promised, and most 
of them had to stay in shaky tents 
pitched on the sand. 

Adams was a man of lively imagina- 
tion and a good planner, but he lacked 
experience. And it was his rich im- 
agination that prevented him from ad- 
justing his plans to reality. The immi- 
grants were simple, decent folk who 
had decided to leave their native land 
out of a desire to be in the Holy Land 
for the return of the Messiah, but they 
had also hoped to improve their stand- 
ard of living. It had never occurred to 
them, when they were still in America, 
that in order to achieve in Palestine the 
standard of living of the average Amer- 
ican farmer of that day, money, physical 
strength and boundless endurance were 
necessary. The first calamity to plague 
them were illnesses due to improper 
nourishment, impure water and the 
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change of climate. In October, 1866 
seven of the settlers, children and 
adults, died. By November 28, six more 
had succumbed. Their physician was 
not familiar with the local diseases and 
remedies, and soon after he died of a 
tropical disease. 


wee they lacked the necessary funds 
to buy land outright, they leased 
about 300 acres more than an hour’s 
walk from their homes, obligating 
themselves to give the owner of the 
land one-quarter of the crop. With 
the little money they had left, they 
bought a plot of land on which to 
build houses. They received no deed to 
the plot because under Ottoman law 
no foreigner was allowed to acquire 
land in his own name. Herman Lowen- 
thal bought the land for them and 
registered it in the name of a Turkish 
citizen who gave them an_ unofficial 
bill of sale in Adams’ name. The 
American colonists, who were used to 
the idea of individual freedom, could 
not understand this strange law and 
were angry at Adams for not telling 
them about it in advance, They feared 
that one day their possessions and 
the homes they built on the land 
would be confiscated. They also con- 
tended that Adams had promised them 
larger plots of land near their homes 
so that they could have lawns and 
courtyards—a promise which was not 
fulfilled. 

Despite all these difficulties they did 
not despair and began to build their 
homes. They started work on eighteen 
houses and a public hall. The cost of 
construction was much higher than 
had been estimated and they were 
forced to interrupt the work. Only one 
settler had enough money to complete 
his house. The rest lived in rented or 
unfinished houses, and suffered from 
the cold and the rain. They tried to 
find jobs in their trades but in those 
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days there was no demand in Jaffa for 
such skilled labor. 


Adams had not anticipated such 
great difficulties and people in the camp 
began to mutter against him. The 
“President,” as Adams was called, tried 
to comfort them with the promise 
that soon they would enjoy the pro- 
duce of the fields which they had sown 
the first winter after their arrival— 
they planted several varieties of grain, 
potatoes and vegetables, Adams, who 
believed so strongly in his own ability, 
did not seek the advice of the local 
farmers regarding the quality of the 
land and the right way to cultivate it. 
Nor had he done anything about irri- 
gation, and much to their misfortune 
there was little rain that winter. The 
settlers went into the fields often to 
pray for rain. Walter Bidwell, an emis- 
sary of the Secretary of State who vis- 
ited the settlers at this period to report 
on them to the Secretary, saw the 
first sprouts of grain and believed to- 
gether with the settlers that they would 
have a good crop. He immediately dis- 
patched an optimistic report to Secre- 
tary of State William Seward. Mean- 
while the settlers lived on their meager 
reserves or sold their household be- 
longings. Adams, hard pressed, bor- 
rowed money at usurious rates, Mean- 
while it also became clear that the land 
they had leased had been neglected for 
many years and had not been ade- 
quately prepared for sowing. And the 
Arabs, especially the nomadic Bedouins, 
robbed and trampled the fields. Some 
of the settlers contracted malaria. 
When harvest time came the colonists 
became convinced that their hopes had 
been in vain. Adams, wanting to avert 
catastrophe, tried to persuade them to 
hold out. He told of his contacts with 
prospective immigrants from the 
United States who were ready to join 
them to engage in fishing and to estab- 
lish a shipping company. But most of 
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the settlers were desperate and would 
not listen to him, They decided to 
return to the United States. 

The Turks were wary of the Ameri- 
can settlers. They could not quite be- 
lieve the religious motivation which 
brought the American immigrants to 
Jaffa. They had a mounting suspicion 
that the Americans, like the Europeans, 
had an eye on the Ottoman empire and 
the settlers were tools of American 
designs to penetrate the country. The 
Turkish authorities declared at the out- 
set that they would grant the Ameri- 
cans no special privileges and that they 
would be treated like any other foreign- 
ers. Moreover, the law forbidding aliens 
to buy land in their own names would 
in their case be enforced with special 
vigilance and severity. The Turkish au- 
thorities in Jaffa, it is true, were courte- 
ous to Adams and his followers, but 
it is clear from the available documents 
that they did not favor the continued 
existence of the American colony. 


DAMS, who desperately wanted the 
A colony to survive, thought that it 
would be desirable for him to acquire 
Turkish citizenship. He discussed the 
matter with the Turkish satrap, Izat 
Pasha, who quickly reported to Con- 
stantinople. Due, apparently, to pres- 
sure from the American Consul, Adams 
did not carry out his intention. 

The attitude of the Jaffa Arabs to 
the Americans was similar to that gen- 
erally prevailing toward Europeans: 
courtesy and obsequiousness on the 
surface, while looking eagerly to the first 
opportunity to cheat and to rob them. 
It was easy for the Arabs to exploit 
these strange settlers who did not 
know the vernacular or local condi- 
tions. For work horses they sold them 
wild steeds, which were useless in agri- 
culture. From time to time robberies 
occurred in the American colony. Part 
of the meager crop of 1867 was stolen 
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by the Arabs. An investigation estab- 
lished that the thieves were not from 
Jaffa, but the settlers had to organize 
a guard to prevent a recurrence of the 
Dixon incident. The Dixon family, 
missionaries from Boston, had come to 
Jaffa in 1852. The son-in-law of the 
Dixons, Steinbeck, a German, was 
killed by the Arabs and his house was 
robbed. The Turks found the killer 
and hung him in the Jaffa marketplace 
as a warning to other criminals. Never- 
theless, the incident struck fear into 
the Adams group. But there was no 
repetition of the tragedy. The Arabs 
quickly became convinced that these 
Americans were poor, often having 
even less money than the Arabs them- 
selves, and left them alone. 


At the time of the Adams venture 
William Seward, of Alaska Purchase 
fame, was Secretary of State. At the 
end of 1866 the news reached him that 
the American colonists in Jaffa had 
not succeeded in their project and that 
some of them had already asked the 
authorities for help in returning to the 
United States. The Governor and Sen- 
ator of Maine also appealed to the 
Secretary to help the immigrants 
through the American Consuls in the 
Orient. At that time the United States 
had an ambassador in Constantinople 
and consuls in Beirut, Alexandria and 
Jerusalem. In Jaffa there was an honor- 
ary vice-consul, a local notable who had 
been appointed by the Jerusalem Con- 
sul and was subject to his jurisdiction. 

Seward was not eager to send help. 
The United States was not yet a gener- 
ous spender, and the effects of the 
Civil War, which had impoverished the 
country, were still strongly felt. In his 
answer to the Governor of Maine, the 
Secretary of State emphasized that set- 
tlers in a new land always encounter 
difficulties and that patience and en- 
ergy must be exercised, Furthermore, 
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there was hope that in the end they 
would overcome their difficulties and 
remain in their new habitat. 

It may well be that the Secretary 
of State thought it was a good idea for 
American settlers to take root in the 
Near East, especially in view of the ex- 
pected collapse of the Turkish Em- 
pire and the importance of Palestine 
because of its proximity to the Suez 
Canal which was then being dug. This 
motive was also hinted at in a letter 
from Bidwell to Seward. 


Walter Bidwell, editor of Eclectic 
Magazine and American Biblical Re- 
pository, was an acquaintance of Sew- 
ard’s, When he decided at the begin- 
ning of 1867 to tour the Middle East, 
the Secretary asked him to visit the 
American colonists in Jaffa and report 
on their situation. Bidwell reached Jaffa 
early in the spring of 1867. He was a 
religious man and the Holy Land was 
dear to his heart. From the first Bidwell 
was deeply touched by the daring deed 
of the American colonists in leaving 
their native land and going to the land 
of the Bible. He reacted positively to 
Adams, and Adams convinced him that 
there was a bright future for the colony, 
but that human and material reinforce- 
ments were needed and, in fact, were 
expected to arrive, Adams said nothing 
to his guest about the suffering of the 
settlers and the difficulties of adjust- 
ment. He arranged a lavish banquet for 
Bidwell, and all during his stay there 
did not allow the dissidents to ap- 
proach him. He handed Bidwell a 
written complaint about Vice-Consul 
Herman Lowenthal in which he ac- 
cused him of having paid less for the 
land which he had bought for the col- 
onists than he had charged them. Low- 
enthal retorted that he had only charged 
a little extra for his trouble and even. 
showed Bidwell a document in which 
Adams had agreed to this condition. 
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HE AMERICAN Consul in Jerusalem 

at that time was Victor Beaubou- 
cher, an American citizen of French 
origin, who had lost a leg as a Union 
soldier in the Civil War. He was a 
friend of Lowenthal’s and it was he who 
had appointed him as Vice-Consul. In 
the quarrel with Adams, Beauboucher 
sided with Lowenthal. It is obvious 
from the documents available that 
Beauboucher did not care for Adams. 
In his written complaint to the State 
Department Adams accused Beaubou- 
cher of being a foreigner who behaved 
toward him as a member of the Inquisi- 
tion (a reference to Beauboucher’s 
Catholicism). Beauboucher, in turn, 
wrote a letter accusing Adams of being 
a drunkard, a swindler, a man who 
did not pay his debts, etc. According 
to Beauboucher’s letter, Adams had 
misled these good people (the colon- 
ists), and deliberately brought them to 
a strange and distant land in order to 
bilk them of their possessions. He 
further reported to the Ambassador 
that he had learned from the Turkish 
authorities that Adams intended to be- 
come a Turkish citizen, which was a 
disgrace to America, 

In his report to Seward, Bidwell justi- 
field Adams’ actions and intimated 
that the American consuls in the Orient 
were displeased with Adams and his 
followers because they caused them 
work and trouble. Bidwell even recom- 
mended their dismissal and the appoint- 
ment of Adams as American Consul in 
Jaffa. The American Ambassador in 
Constantinople used his influence in 
the State Department to prevent such 
an appointment, declaring that he had 
sent the American Consul in Beirut, 
a reliable and wise man, to investigate 
the matter and he had reported that 
Adams was not qualified for the post. 
True, Lowenthal was later dismissed, 
but this happened after the American 
colony in Jaffa had been liquidated. 
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As a result of considerable pressure 
on the Secretary of State by the Ameri- 
can consuls and by the Governor and 
Senator of Maine, Seward did not accept 
Bidwell’s recommendation that there 
was hope for the colony. He decided 
that the project had to be liquidated 
and sent money to provide fare for the 
penniless colonists who wanted to re- 
turn to the United States. 

We have no information concerning 
Adams’ relations with Jews in the 
United States. There were few Jews 
in the places where he had lived. The 
establishment of the American colony 
in Palestine received only brief men- 
tion in the American Jewish Press 
(Jewish Messenger, Vol. 20, No. 19, 
Nov. 1866; The Hebrew Leader, Vol. 
11, No. 12, Dec. 1867). But it may be 
assumed that Adams knew about The 
Mevasret Zion, the movement among 
European Jews to go to Palestine. His 
references to the imminent return of 
the Jews to Palestine were not based 
on Messianic expectations alone. 

The available documents show that 
Adams and his group had no mission- 
ary intentions, unlike some individual 
Americans and Britons who had pre- 
ceded them to Palestine and whose 
chief objective was missionary. This 
may be one reason why Lowenthal, who 
was a converted Jew and missionary, 
opposed Adams. Christians who came 
to settle in Palestine without mission- 
ary intentions were not welcomed by 
him. 

Hamagid, the Hebrew weekly pub- 
lished in Lyk, East Prussia, tells us 
about Adams’ relationship with the 
Jews in Jaffa. The editor of Hamagid, 
A. L. Silverman, was an ardent Zionist 
and showed great interest in Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. The corres- 
pondent of Hamagid in Jaffa at that 
time was Meyer Hamburger, a Jaffa 
shohet who in his articles in Hamagid 
called upon the Jews of Europe to come 
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and settle in Palestine. In order to 
spur such a move, he published in de- 
tail in Hamagid the “important news” 
of the establishment of the American 
colony in Jaffa. He described the “noble 
purpose” of the colonists “to pave the 
way for the Children of Israel to make 
possible their return to the land of their 
fathers” (Hamagid, Vol. 11, No. 2, 
Jan. 1867). 


I" THE summer of 1867, some of the 
American colonists began to leave 
the place. The rumor spread that it was 
hard to establish in Palestine a colony 
able to sustain itself by farming. The 
rumor reached Europe and discouraged 
those Jews who were preparing to go 
to Palestine to settle on the land. Ham- 
burger was quick to tell the readers of 
Hamagid that the rumor was false. In 
a letter in Hamagid (Vol. 11, No. 25, 
June 1867) he wrote: “Our dear read- 
ers know well of the colonists who 
came from America to our town and 
are uccupying themselves with agricul- 
ture and are ready with all their hearts 
to help our brethren the Children of 
Israel who will want to work the land. 
. . . But a rumor has recently been 
spread in the newspapers declaring 
that these colonists are not succeeding 
and that the land does not give forth 
its fruit . . . [which has] caused many 
of our brethren of Israel, who desired 
to work the land, to lose heart, and 
recently Zelig Hausendorf of Jerusalem 
passed through the town and asked us 
whether we could get a document from 
the President of the colony . . . scotch- 
ing the above-mentioned rumors. The 
purpose of their malevolent author was 
to cause damage, for he is a Jew by the 
name of Lowenthal who forsook his re- 
ligion. My brother-in-law, R. Blattner, 
immediately went to the President of 
the colony and reported the matter to 
him. The President was deeply ag- 
grieved at this slander and he imme- 
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diately wrote a letter in English .. . 
and my brother-in-law sent the letter to 
Rabbi Zvi Kalisher, who is the Gabbai 
of the Hevrat Yishuv Eretz Israel 
[Palestine Settlement Association] .. . 
for all to see and know that this was a 
time of grace, the time to rebuild the 
ruins of our Holy Land.” In the same 
issue of Hamagid Adams’ letter to Blat- 
tner, denying all the accusations, was 
also published. 

A letter also written by Adams in 
August, 1867 to Hamburger (Hama- 
gid, Vol. 11, No. 38, Sept. 1867) at- 
tests his cordial attitude to the Jews 
and his desire that the Jews come to 
Palestine and join the colony, where 
they would be able to live according to 
the precepts of their religion. In the 
letter Adams reports on the activities 
of the colonists up to then and predicts 
a bright future for them. He also 
sought to encourage the Jews to come 
and settle in the Holy Land. Adams 
hoped that settlers of various faiths, 
but especially Jews, would come and 
join the colony, and that he would be 
their president, just as in the United 
States people of different faiths worked 
and created together under the leader- 
ship of one president. 

When Walter Bidwell visited the 
colony at the beginning of 1867 in 
order to report to Secretary of State 
Seward, Adams told him that he in- 
tended to associate himself with a group 
of European Jews who were soon com- 
ing to Jaffa to join the American colon- 
ists. He hoped to be reinforced by them 
with money and manpower. It is not 
known how far Adams’ claim corres- 
ponded to fact. On the basis of Adams’ 
story, Bidwell wrote to Seward that 
the Jews were well-known in Europe 
as capitalists and that “half of the 
banks belong to them. . . . Their eyes 
are turned to the Holy Land where 
their forefathers and holy prophets 
lived.” He quoted the British Consul 
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in Jaffa to the effect that the English 
Baron Rothschild was interested in buy- 
ing land in Jaffa for Jewish colonists. 
On the basis of Bidwell’s report the 
Secretary of State was slow in sending 
Treasury funds to finance the trip back 
for any colonist wanting to return to 
the United States. He suggested rather 
that they wait for the Jews to arrive 
and sell them the remainder of their 
possessions, 

The members of Hovevet Zion in 
Jaffa saw in Adams and his colonists a 
good example for their objective to 
establish a Jewish agricultural colony 
in Jaffa. Meyer Hamburger published 
in Hamagid (Vol. 11, No, 34) an “Ap- 
peal to Our Brethren the Children of 
Israel,” in which he asked: “How long 
shall we regress, and stand aside, and 
not learn from the non-Jews?” He con- 
tinued: “Why shall we be a byword 
and a laughingstock to the American 
colonists who always ask us: “Why 
don’t you buy yourselves some land?’ 
And when we answer them that our 
brethren the Children of Israel live 
abroad in want, they tell us: ‘If each 
person would give only ten francs an- 
nually, a sum which is spent on cigar- 
ettes every month, they would succeed 
in buying at least enough land to sus- 
tain sixty families.’ What answer do 
you have for them?” 

We find no reports in Hamagid con- 
cerning the crisis which the American 
colony went through in the summer of 
1867 and the fact that most of the set- 
tlers had left Jaffa disappointed and 
depressed. But we find a letter in the 
newspaper (Vol. 11, No. 15, Dec. 1867) 
from Moshe Zachs of Jerusalem, in 
which he tells of the end of the colony. 
The cause of the fiasco was, according 
to him, lack of experience and lack 
of money: “They left one by one and 
all their efforts were in vain. . . . The 
courageous man, great among giants, 
the head of the group, borrowed more 
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money than he could repay and in this 
way the creditors took over the land 
and the possessions.” Hamburger wrote 
a reply to this letter (Vol. 12, No. 12, 
March 1868) stating that it was true 
that some had left, but others had 
come to replace them, “and the place 
is lovely to behold and they succeeded 
and brought forth fruit.” Hamburger 
was apparently referring to the new 
colonists who came from Germany in 
1868 and bought the American Colony, 
for according to the documents it seems 
that by March 1868 most of the Ameri- 
cans had already left the Jaffa Colony 
and the few that remained, including 
Adams, were destitute. 


A” opponents, led by the Ameri- 
can Consul in Jerusalem and the 
Vice-Consul in Jaffa, held him responsi- 
ble for the failure of the American 
colonization attempt in Palestine. They 
accused him of many transgressions: 
financial, religious and even national. 
They said that he had lowered the 
prestige of America in the eyes of the 
Turks and the Arabs and brought 
about a situation whereby respectable 
Americans were forced to live in Pales- 
tine as paupers and beggars. 

They also considered him a man of 
low character. They complained that 
he wasa drunkard and that once Arabs 
had found him reeling intoxicated in 
the Jaffa marketplace. Adams’ friends 
admitted that this was true, but, they 
explained, he did it because the Bible 
said: “Wine makes glad the heart of 
man,” and only in moments when he 
was under great stress and anxiety for 
the fate of his community. The Consul 
and Vice-Consul also inflicted physical 
punishment on Adams, and for a while 
he was imprisoned in the jail of the 
Russian Consulate in Jerusalem on the 
ground that he had maligned them. 

But a study of the documents on 
hand shows that his opponents had ex- 
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aggerated a great deal in their ad hom- 
inem accusations against Adams. There 
is no doubt that one of the main rea- 
sons for the failure of the American 
colony was not wilfullness but lack of 
experience in colonization efforts of 
this sort. Another reason for the failure 
was the disappointment of the settlers. 
Although they had not been wealthy 
in the United States, their standard of 
living had been higher than that which 
prevailed in Palestine. On the basis of 
the description of Palestine in the Holy 
Scriptures as a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and on the basis of Adams’ 
account of the three plentiful crops 
available annually, the settlers had 
hoped that life in Palestine would be 
easier and not harder. 

Several of the settlers returned to the 
United States within a short time after 
reaching Palestine. Several months 
later, in 1867, Mr. Chamberlain, Gov- 
ernor of Maine, and Mr, Fassenden, 
the Senator from Maine, received let- 
ters full of bitterness and complaints 
from several other settlers, who re- 
ported the many vicissitudes they had 
suffered and asked for help in the form 
of return fare to the United States. 

Adams did not relinquish his plans 
easily. It may well be that the main 
reason was his staunch faith in his idea. 
Another may be the fact that he had 
burned his bridges to his native land 
and had no one and nothing to return 
to after selling his few possessions and 
quarreling with several church person- 
alities and other notables before leav- 
ing the United States. From Jaffa 
Adams contacted Jews and non-Jews in 
England whom he knew to be in- 
terested in the colonization of Palestine. 
He even tried to influence one of his 
supporters in the United States to or- 
ganize a new group which should sail 
from America to join the Jaffa colony. 
On this occasion he published a mani- 
festo about the Jaffa Colony which con- 
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tained some exaggerations. In the mani- 
festo, which he sent to America, Adams 
wrote that Americans should be proud 
that Divine Providence had chosen 
them to be among the rebuilders of the 
Holy Land, Counting on a favorable 
response, he borrowed money at ex- 
orbitant rates. He owed one Jew in 
Jaffa $1,200, a considerable part of 
which was the interest. Non-Jews too 
had trusted him and lent him money 
which he never repaid. 

The Secretary of State learned of 
Adams’ appeal and asked the Gover- 
nor of Maine to look into the matter, 
intimating that if there were still peo- 
ple who listened to Adams he would 
not send help to those who wished to 
return. The Governor answered that it 
was true that one man was trying to 
organize a new movement, but he did 
not believe that anyone would agree to 
go, especially since many rumors were 
circulating about the failure of the 
colony. However, Adams found sup- 
porters in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In the summer of 1867 a group in 
Springfield appealed to Seward to help 
Adams and his adherents to become 
established in the Holy Land, and not 
to send travel expenses for those who 
wished to return, To their mind Adams 
was being persecuted in Palestine for 
his Messianic beliefs and for wanting 
to welcome the Messiah in Palestine. 
Seward did not even bother to answer 
them. Several weeks later they repeated 
their appeal to the Secretary of State. 


d DECEMBER, 1867 an American law- 
yer from Virginia, one Seebold, vis- 
ited Palestine. There he announced 
that he represented two Christian 
groups which were preparing to go to 
Palestine and settle there: one small 
group from a town near Buffalo, New 
York, and another from Wuertemberg, 
Germany. Altogether these numbered 
about five thousand souls and were 
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united under the name “Friends of 
Jerusalem.” Seebold met Adams and 
spoke to Johnson, the American Con- 
sul in Beirut, who reported the matter 
to the State Department. Johnson wrote 
that Seebold did not have a good im- 
pression of Adams and did not trust 
him. Johnson added that he had ad- 
vised Seebold that it would be better 
for the German group to emigrate to 
the United States rather than to a 
desolate land like Palestine, and for 
the Buffalo group to remain in the 
United States, but Seebold explained 
that they believed in the sanctity of 
Palestine. Johnson further wrote that 
Adams had told him of a group of 
Jews from England who were about to 
arrive in Jaffa and join the American 
colony. Johnson asked the British Con- 
sul in Jerusalem about Adams’ report 
and the Consul told him that he had 
not heard of it. 

Despite all Adams’ efforts his group 
disintegrated. In midsummer 1867 there 
were only 87 people left in the colony, 
including the families that lacked the 
means to return to the United States 
and several people who were still loyal 
to the “President” and eager to trust 
his promises. The situation of several 
settlers was so bad that they had to ask 
various people in Jaffa and Jerusalem 
for financial support. The crew of an 
English warship anchored in Jaffa 
donated some money for the settlers. 
The settlers also appealed for help to 
New England citizens, but almost none 
responded. Some even responded with 
letters to newspapers that these settlers 
were not worthy of support because 
they had forsaken their native land, 
America, a rich and good country. 

At the end of September, 1867 an- 
other group of the American settlers 
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left Jaffa. Forty men, women and chil- 
dren sailed for Alexandria aboard the 
pleasure cruiser Quaker City, which 
had put in at Jaffa on its tour of the 
Near East. Aboard the ship was Mark 
Twain, who described the vicissitudes 
of the group which boarded the ship 
at Jaffa in his book Innocents Abroad. 
By the end of 1867 only 26 people, in- 
cluding Adams and his family, re- 
mained in the Jaffa colony. Finally, by 
early 1868, all but the Adams family and 
three other members had left Pales- 
tine. One of these decided to remain 
because they had lost their child in the 
Holy Land and wanted to remain near 
his burial place, and the other two had 
adjusted to the land and found a source 
of livelihood with the help of the Amer- 
can Consul. 

Adams and his wife and son stayed 
until the summer of 1868, when they 
left for England to win adherents for 
the colony. But for all practical pur- 
poses the colony had ceased to exist be- 
fore this. The houses and land had 
been sold to a group of German Chris- 
tians, the Knights Templar, who estab- 
lished their colony at the end of 1868. 

Adams never returned to Palestine 
because of his heavy debts to Jews and 
non-Jews alike. Before long he came 
back to the United States, a lonely and 
forgotten man. He became a preacher 
in a small church in Philadelphia, 
where he died a few years later. 

The sole memorial to Adams’ ven- 
ture was in the name the Arabs called 
the site of the colony until a few years 
ago. Though it had for several genera- 
tions been a German colony, the Arabs 
continued to call it Almalikan, a cor- 
ruption of the Arab term meaning 
“The Americans.” 








The Aleutians 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


OR the past four years a huge neon sign on the empty lot oppo- 
site my house has been proclaiming in red, amber and blue: 


THE ALEUTIANS 
Marvelous Mad Musical Melodrama 
BASED ON THE BATTLE OF ATTU 
You must See This Epic of the Rat Islands 
It Will Give You the Williwaws 


Whether this musical comedy actually gave anyone the williwaws has 
never been proved. It is not even quite clear what “having the willi- 
waws” means. One thing is certain—it has not “given the williwaws’’ to 
anyone for the past two years, and this for a very simple reason. No one 
has seen this musical during these two years, though it is being produced 
nightly, as well as on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons, in one of the 
biggest theatres in New York. 

Nor is this the only strange thing about this amazing play that has 
already effected such profound changes in our lives and that seems 
about to revolutionize international affairs to an unheard of extent. It 
may even bring about that world unity for which mankind has been 
hoping so many centuries. In the field of economics this unity will be 
attained within a very short time. It is still a secret known only to a 
handful of the initiated, but I think I will be forgiven if I reveal that 
very soon, any day now, gold, the dollar, the franc and probably even 
the ruble will go the way of wampum, pressed tea bricks, the shekel and 
similar units of exchange and will be replaced by the OS as the inter- 
national unit of value. 

What is an OS and what does it have to do with the musical comedy 
The Aleutians? it will no doubt be asked. 

In revealing this financial secret I have run ahead of myself. It is 
therefore perhaps best that I tell in an orderly manner the strange and 
amazing story of the mysterious and powerful influence this play has 
had on this country and on the world at large. It will sound incredible, 
I know, but the facts are irrefutable, and for the benefit of later genera- 
tions here they are. 

It is scarcely necessary to recount the plot of The Aleutians. Every- 
one is by now familiar at least with the gist of this musical comedy. 
Indeed, there is little that is original or worthy of note about the plot, 
which concerns an American soldier on Attu who gets cut off from his 
unit during the famous battle for possession of that island. As he 
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wanders among the mountains, half starved, nearly frozen and in con- 


stant dread of encountering Japanese soldiers, he comes upon the open- 


ing into a cave. He enters it and there finds an Aleut girl who befriends 
him, falls in love with him, makes him forget the battle and everything 
else, makes him fall in love with her, etc., etc., all in good musical 
comedy style. The two lovers are finally discovered some time later by 
a detail of American soldiers assigned to police up the island after the 
battle. In a crescendo of triumphant love the happy pair stand dramatic- 
ally outlined in the entrance of the cave, the detail of soldiers pictur- 
esquely and effectively distributed on various rocks and ledges below 
them, and the Aleut girl sings the refrain of the song which has swept 
around the world and is hummed even in the most remote islands, the 
song which bids fair to become the hymn of the new international 
federation of mankind: 
“Willie, will you waw, 
Or naw. 


The remaining words al this song are too well known to be repeated 
here. 


Stupid? Of course it is a stupid plot and a ridiculous song. The fact 
remains, however, that this stupid musical comedy and this embarrassing 
song have affected the country in an inexplicable manner from the 
night of the premiere. We are therefore not free to ignore it, whatever 
our personal reactions to it may be. 


_ is one fact relating to this musical comedy which is known to 
very few people and which may help explain the phenomenal, nay, 
miraculous, hold which it has exerted. It concerns how this play came to 
be written. 


The author of The Aleutians had himself served in the battle of 
Attu. In the course of the fighting he killed a Japanese soldier in hand- 
to-hand combat. This incident seemed to make no particular impression 
upon him at the time and he later thought that he had forgotten it. But 
after he was discharged from the army he became afflicted with a strange 
form of hallucination. He experienced the act of killing the Japanese 
soldier over and over. This hallucination at first appeared only once 
or twice a day at irregular intervals. It would come to him as he walked 
in the street or ate in a restaurant or talked to friends. There were one 
or two factors about these hallucinations which lent them special power. 
The light about the phantom was very bright and of such intensity that 
every minute detail acquired unusual vividness. Also, the incident was 
always re-enacted in slow motion. The author had killed the Japanese 
soldier with what is known in army manuals as a “vertical butt stroke 
number one.” The actual incident lasted but a fraction of a second. It 
was resorted to unexpectedly and was completed before the author had 
any clear realization of what he was doing. It was a mechanical, physical 
reaction spontaneously performed as a consequence of long training. 
But in the hallucination this act of half a second’s duration would be 
protracted over a minute or more. The Japanese soldier would appear 
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before the author, immobile, grinning the conventional caricature of a 
toothy Japanese grin. Slowly the author would swing the butt of his 
rifle and with agonizing slowness the face of the Japanese soldier would 
disintegrate and almost languidly he would fall to the ground. Then he 
would rise again, grin once more, and the hallucination would dissolve. 





At first the author ascribed his malady to the tensions of readjustment 
to civilian life. He also tried to explain it as a belated manifestation of 
fatigue or even of shock. He therefore hoped that with the passing 
months the hallucinations would appear less frequently and finally 
vanish altogether. 

But it did not work out this way. Instead of diminishing, the fre- 
quency of the hallucinations increased at an alarming rate. Within a 
very few months the Japanese victim of the author’s successful butt 
stroke became his constant companion, scarcely leaving him for a 
minute. The grinning phantom followed him wherever he went and 
every few minutes performed the act of being killed, only to rise again 
and accompany his erstwhile executioner. 

When things had reached this pass, the author confided his strange 
malady to friends and they recommended him to a prominent psychi- 
atrist. The latter at once became interested in the strange case and after 
probing for some weeks various phases of the author’s subconscious, he 
analyzed the situation as follows. The author, who had been a free-lance 
journalist until then, the psychiatrist said, was suffering from a heavy 
burden of guilt. This guilt was not to be associated with the killing of 
the Japanese soldier, since this was done in the heat of battle as an 
involuntary act of self-defence. The guilt obsession had much deeper 
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roots and was to be linked with the dropping of the atom bombs and 
the consequent fear of retribution. This guilt, the psychiatrist main- 
tained, lay deep below the level of consciousness of the entire nation. 
There was no explaining why the author, alone among one hundred and 
sixty million other Americans, had become its conscious victim. The solu- 
tion lay in sharing it with the rest of the population and in this way 
relieving himself of this burden altogether, or at least reducing it to its 
proper proportion, that is, to bear only one hundred and sixty millionth 
part of the guilt. The psychiatrist therefore recommended that, since 
the client was in the writing profession, he should try to rid himself 
of the internal pressure of guilt which resulted in the hallucination by 
means of writing something—a novel, a play, a poem, any form of liter- 
ary outpouring—based on his experiences on Attu. 

The author tried to comply with this advice. For some weeks he 
sought an appropriate literary form. He decided to write about how he 
killed the Japanese soldier, how he and the other men of his squad 
clambered through icy mud and over boulders in an effort to mop up 
one of the least accessible parts of the island, how this Japanese soldier 
suddenly seemed to materialize before him out of nowhere, the swing 
of the rifle butt through a vertical arc, the horror of the scene and all 
the rest of it. He felt that he must be very dramatic in his description, 
that he must convey horror, revulsion, fear, relief at the sight of the 
dead and harmless enemy. But no matter how he approached the sub- 
ject, he failed. The resulting lines not only had a false ring, they also 
seemed pointless. 

He was on the verge of giving up the attempt. One evening he sat 
at his desk glancing with a sense of distaste at some of the pages he had 
written. The Japanese phantom that had been haunting him was stand- 
ing nearby in its usual pose of servile acquiescence. He dropped the 
pages with a gesture of disgust, the last word still on the tip of his 
tongue: “‘williwaw.” It was late. He felt very tired and light-headed. 
“Willie, will you waw?” he addressed the phantom facetiously. The 
Japanese ghost nodded assent. “Or naw. . . ?” he continued querying 
him. The phantom grinned and moved a few steps away where he re- 
mained indistinct. 

“That almost sounds like the refrain to a particularly revolting popu- 
lar song,” the author said to himself. But the phrase stuck like a burr 
and he could not shake it off. Out of sheer weariness and indifference 
he wrote it down. The remaining lines, now so universally known, 
followed almost automatically. 

When he finished the four stanzas he felt strangely relieved. “Well, 
if I wasn’t crazy before, I am now,” he said to himself as he reread the 
lyric. But he did not feel the least troubled about this possibility. He 
laughed at the absurdity of the lines. 

“Come here, Willie,” he beckoned to the phantom. 

The ghost of the Japanese soldier obediently stepped forward, grin- 
ning. The author read the stanzas to it. 


“All right, Willie, now give me your honest opinion about this,” 
he said. 
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The phantom continued grinning for a while, then, for the first time 
in many weeks, slowly dissolved and vanished. 


+ ee script of the comedy was written in one week. The writing 
required no effort whatever. It was vulgar and absurd; the author 
was aware of this. Originally he had set himself much higher standards. 
But as long as the words kept pattering from under the typewriter keys, 
he chose not to be critical. What difference did it make? Obviously he 
could not comply with the psychiatrist’s suggestion. He had tried to 
write seriously on the subject of his experiences in Attu and had failed. 
If this comedy that was taking shape almost automatically could be a 
source of so much amusement, why not proceed with it to the end? 
While he was writing one line he had no idea what the next would be. 
It was more like copying a play than writing one. But it provided much 
giddy amusement, and even as he wrote he frequently laughed uproar- 
iously, even hysterically. 





The phantom which had been pursuing him now often stood unob- 
trusively in a corner as if anxious not to interfere. It had stopped going 
through the motions of being killed and even absented itself for pro- 
longed periods. The author was scarcely aware of this, he was so en- 
grossed in the foolish yet mad unraveling of the comedy. Whenever he 
became conscious of the phantom he would greet him with what had 
become a set formula: “Well, Willie, will you waw?” and the phantom 
would step forward and nod pleasantly. 

The author of The Aleutians had no intention of marketing the play. 
He did not think it merited serious consideration. But shortly after 
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completing it he read it, more or less as light entertainment, to some 
friends. ‘The effect was indescribable. ‘““You must have it produced,” 
they insisted unanimously. “But it’s only trivial nonsense!’’ he pro- 
tested. They would not listen to him, and since he refused to do any- 
thing about it, they undertook to bring it to the attention of producers. 
The effect of the play on the very first producer was like that on the 
first small audience. The play was bought, a contract signed, a cast 
engaged; an unusual number of angels vied for the privilege of financ- 
ing the production. 


Little more need be said about the author. The writing of The 
Aleutians had the desired effect on him. The hallucinations ceased. 
And, strangely, despite the unbelievable success of his play, his name is 
barely remembered, except in limited professional circles. He is said 
to pass his time rather enjoyably on the extensive ranch he acquired 
in New Mexico. 


The premiere of The Aleutians provided proof that there was 
something out of the ordinary, something almost abnormal, about this 
comedy which, in every other respect, was no more than a piece of 
irrelevant nonsense. Not only did the critics without exception acclaim 
it as great, stupendous, marvelous. The unexampled response of the 
audience set sober-minded people to speculating on the mysterious 
power of this musical comedy. Hardly fifteen minutes had passed after 
the rising of the curtain when the audience, which on that first night 
did not even fill the theatre, began showing signs of a strange and con- 
tagious elation. They did not applaud the actors or in any other way 
show direct approval of the comedy. But a sudden gaiety and friendli- 
ness swept over the auditorium. People turned and nodded to each 
other cheerfully. ‘Those who sat alone or in twos moved toward the 
more densely-seated parts of the theatre. Within a few minutes the 
entire audience was closely packed in front of the stage. The embarras- 
singly foolish theme song was at once caught up and became a form of 
salutation and an introductory remark to conversation. “Will you 
waw?’ people asked each other, and these meaningless words were said 
with so much gladness, so much pure delight, as if they were the happi- 
est tidings one could impart. The conventional orderliness of a theatre 


performance disappeared. There was the sound of blithe conversation 


on all sides. But the actors appeared not to mind it. Actors and audi- 
ence became as one. The light prattle of comedy seemed to fit into the 
gay hubbub in the auditorium; the two complemented each other and 
fused into one outpouring of childish, undiluted joy. During the final 
scene of triumphant love the entire audience rose and, having learned 
the words of the song from its rendition earlier in the play, accompanied 
the Aleut girl on the stage. But they did not so much sing the song as 
recite it. Few in the audience faced the stage at this point. They con- 
tinued facing and talking to each other and the refrain “Will you waw” 
sounded like a joyous farewell at a happy parting that was also an inti- 
mation of an early and happy reunion. 
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5 tees fame of the new musical comedy spread like a prairie fire. Each 
night the theatre was filled beyond capacity and at first hundreds, 
and later thousands, had to be turned away from the doors. For those 
who had seen The Aleutians it became a landmark in their lives and 
they counted time in relation to this event rather than by the calendar. 
Thus people would say: “My aunt from Cincinnati arrived a week 
before I saw The Aleutians,” or, “I broke my leg three weeks after 
I saw The Aleutians.” 

Those who had seen the play underwent a subtle change. It was not 
merely that they were more cheerful after they had seen it. There was 
a certain self-confidence about them, a sense of assurance and inner 
peace that lent a power of conviction to all they said and did. Thus it 
was noted by keen observers a short time after the play was produced 
that those who had seen it seldom praised it very highly or urged their 
friends very strongly to see it. They would merely mention having seen 
it, and the person thus informed would be overcome with a great 
urgency to see the comedy, like a starving person who is told where 
good food is to be obtained without effort or cost. It was likewise 
observed that those who had seen the play seldom showed any particu- 
lar desire to see it a second time. They appeared to be content, even 
satiated. ‘Their one attendance which worked the mysterious change 
in them sufficed; at least it sufficed for the four years since the musical 
has had its premiere. 

As the months passed and the rage to see The Aleutians swept to the 
most remote corners of the country, a few discerning persons began to 
grasp that here was more than the usual “‘hit.”’ Like all sensitive persons 
of great discernment they did not rush to see musical comedies. By the 
time their interest had been aroused and some of them became curious 
to see The Aleutians, it was already difficult to obtain a ticket. They 
were perplexed by the eerie power of such a trivial production, and 
although unable to find fault with its effects, they wondered and even 
worried. They, too, could not suppress a gleeful response to the theme 
song of the comedy. But when they caught themselves humming hap- 
pily “Willie, will you waw,” they were disturbed. One of them, a noted 
theatre critic, correspondent, poet and novelist, wrote a deeply moving 
article entitled “What is Happening to Us?” and this was published in 
the magazine section of the Sunday Times and later reprinted in nearly 
every major newspaper in the country. But keen critic though he was, 
even he could not probe the depths of the mysterious influence of the 
play, and he concluded with a vague warning that “something strange 
is happening to the people who see this play which, though not appar- 
ently harmful in itself, is a symptom of abnormal, mysterious and dis- 
turbing proclivities on the part of the population as a whole which 
would best be examined carefully and acted upon before the entire 
nation has lost its emotional stability.” 

Despite this warning by such a noted personage, the career of The 
Aleutians remained unaffected. The crowds that streamed to its doors 
kept growing larger. People came to the box office begging for tickets 
in any part of the theatre six months or even as much as a year in 
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advance. But although the box office remained open, such supplicants 
were treated with jeers and lightly concealed contempt. They wanted 
tickets? Where did they live? In the Brazilian jungle? Didn’t they know 
that no tickets were available at all for years to come? Few had hopes 
of obtaining any, nevertheless a line formed every morning before the 
ticket office and no one would depart until he had had his own brief 
and unpleasant interview at the ticket window. 

It was easy enough to discover how tickets for The Aleutians had 
been sold out so far in advance. Almost from the very beginning 
speculators moved onto the scene and the price of tickets on the black 
market skyrocketed. An attempt was made to reserve a certain propor- 
tion of tickets for the box office, but as a result of collusion between 
the speculators and the producers this effort was defeated. The public, 
too, in its urgent eagerness to see the musical, helped defeat this at- 
tempt, for people did not care to take a chance on obtaining a ticket 
through legitimate channels and were willing to pay fabulous sums to 
speculators rather than risk not seeing the comedy. 

From all corners of the country people of means flocked to New York 
for the sole purpose of seeing The Aleutians. In most instances they 
failed in their quest, but upon returning to their home towns they were 
generally ashamed to admit that they had spent hundreds of dollars in 
vain. In every city and town one could therefore soon find people who 
claimed to have seen The Aleutians. ‘These praised the play and urged 
their neighbors to see it even if they had to ruin their businesses to do 
so. As a matter of fact these were the only people who praised the play, 
since the ones who had seen it felt no need to say anything in its favor. 

During the second year of the production of The Aleutians things 
reached an absurd pass. A rumor became current—no doubt instigated 
by the speculators—that tickets for the play would be honored at any 
time and need not be used on the day for which they were issued. This 
led to strange results. Many people who had spent large sums for their 
tickets controlled their eagerness to see the play and, sensing opportun- 
ity, hoarded them in hopes of realizing a profit on their investment. 
Some also reasoned that some time after they had profitably disposed of 
their own tickets a saturation point would be reached and they would 
have a chance to see the comedy at the usual rates. 

The long lines that used to form before the box office also dwindled 
gradually as people finally began to lose all hope. “What is the use?” 
they said. “It’s such a wonderful play that it is hopeless to expect to get 
into the theatre.” And they comforted themselves with playing a record 
of “Willie, will you waw.” 

In the upper rows of the balcony empty seats began to appear during 
the performances. The number of these seats increased with each pass- 
ing week as the black market prices continued to soar and patrons as 
well as speculators hoarded their tickets. 

Exactly two years after the premiere of The Aleutians the cast played 
before an entirely empty house. 

But though the theatre remained empty the performances were car- 
ried out on schedule because holders of the tickets had a valid claim on 
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the entertainment. Each month a new batch of tickets would be printed 
and released, only to be seized immediately by the speculators. By this 
time no dates were printed on the tickets any longer. 


A THE end of the third year there occurred that sad and memorable 
event which led to the setting up of a perimeter of one hundred 
yards of barbed wire barricade about the theatre building. In comment- 
ing on that event the New York Daily Journal rightly entitled its edi- 
torial remarks: “Bloody Sunday.” The story of that fateful day, how a 
discontented and impatient mob of many thousands suddenly appeared 
at the theatre just before the matinee performance, is well known. Some- 
one in the mob pointed to another person and cried out: ‘‘He’s a 
speculator! It’s people like him that keep us from seeing The Aleu- 
tians!” The man accused was dispatched without delay, and in the 
ensuing rush seventeen persons were trampled to death. The sudden 
appearance of that huge mob without any apparent reason or provoca- 
tion was in itself a riddle that has remained unsolved to this day. 





It was then that the authorities took a hand in the matter. A Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the riot as well as all the other 
baffling aspects of this strange musical comedy. The barbed wire cordon 
was set up. No one except members of the cast and employees were 
permitted to enter the theatre, but performances were ordered con- 
tinued as usual. 

The more farreaching conclusions of the study made by the Com- 
mission have been suggested at the beginning of this account. Consider- 
ing the strange hold of the comedy on the minds of the people, its fame 
which has spread to the ends of the earth, and the fact that tickets to its 
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performances are treasured above all else, the Commission invited 
prominent leaders from other countries to share in its deliberations. 
The following decisions were adopted. The printing and ownership of 
tickets to The Aleutians is to be taken over by an international body 
to be known as the International Aleutian Cartel. These tickets are to 
become the standard unit of exchange for all the world and the basis 
of all currencies. The OS, the Orchestra Seat, is to be the unit of 
countries with highly developed industries. ‘The BAS, or Balcony Seats, 
are to serve more backward and agricultural countries. In order to 
provide an adequate supply of such tickets to meet the needs of inter- 
national trade, the Cartel is to license many thousands of theatres in 
every country in the world to produce The Aleutians. Appropriate 
dramatic schools are to be established to train the required actors and 
their understudies. The performances are to be held nightly every- 
where, but, obviously, no audiences are to be admitted since the pres- 
ence of a spectator would mean the consumption of an OS or a BAS, 
and the Cartel definitely prohibits the consumption, or destruction in 
some other wise, of a unit of exchange. In this manner many millions of 
OS’s and BAS’s are to be produced nightly, and these are to be held in 
trust by the Cartel on behalf of the cooperating governments. 

The plans for the dramatic schools and the theatres are already in the 
blueprint stage. Soon the entire world will be apprized of the program. 
Information from reliable sources reveals that publication of this plan 
is temporarily delayed pending the consent of the governments of 
Guatemala and Yugoslavia. 


Such is the strange story of the musical comedy The Aleutians. I look 
at the huge neon sign in the empty lot across the street and my mind 
still cannot become reconciled to the unbelievable sequence of events. 
Who would have dreamed that a mere musical comedy would accom- 
plish in a brief four years what neither war nor diplomacy could achieve 
in centuries—the first step toward world unity! 

But even as I thus wonder there comes over the radio the lilting 
refrain: “Willie, will you waw/ Or naw... .” And though I have not 
seen the play, the mere recorded transmission of this song sets up within 
me moods and stirrings of a kind I have never experienced before, so 
that I think I am on the brink of understanding its wonderful redeem- 
ing force. 


Haviv KANAAN is an Israeli newspaperman on the staff of the daily, 





Haaretz. He frequently visits Bedouin encampments in the Negev and 
has spent considerable time studying the way of life of the nomadic and 


semi-nomadic tribes. 


In Bedouin Tents 


By HAVIV KANAAN 


HAD just managed to fall asleep 

when I was awakened by the 

barking of dogs. Intermingled 
with the barking, I heard distant 
sounds resembling the wailing and 
laughter of a madman. I tried to turn 
up the light of my kerosene lamp, but 
it was out of reach. I went outside. 
The barking continued and the weird 
sounds came from the nearby wadi 
(ravine). When my eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness, I could see the 
dogs nervously running about the 
wadi’s edge. 

Momentarily the moon peeked out 
of a break in the clouds. A few yards 
away from the entrance to the divan 
(guest room) which I had just left, a 
tall figure stood silhouetted. I ap- 
proached the man. It was one of the 
guards, a young Negro. 

“We are used to this,” he said. 
“There is a lot of wild life in the 
arava. Sometimes, even a hyena tries to 
get into the wadt.” 

The dogs quieted down and the 
sounds from the wadi subsided. We sat 
down on the ground, our legs crossed 
beneath us. It was very cold. As the 
moon reappeared from behind the 
clouds, we could see the Hebron hills 
some five miles away. There was a 
noise of approaching footsteps. I stared 
into the darkness and saw four armed 
men approaching. My first thought 
was: infiltrators. 





As though reading my mind my 
companion smiled and said, “They are 
guards.” 

The area swarms with infiltrators 
and the Bedouin tribe takes good care 
of its property. The sheikh knows he 
is hated by his neighbors, those over 
the eastern border as well as those to 
the south, and he surrounds his camp 
with a chain of guards, half of them 
his sons and the other half his colored 
servants, 

We sat together, two Bedouins, three 
Negroes, and I, the faranji (Euro- 
pean). A brass tray with small cups of 
hot, bitter coffee appeared seemingly 
out of nowhere. Three big dogs 
sprawled on the ground near us. The 
young men continued to talk about the 
hyena: 

“Allah gave this despicable beast 
some remarkable features: the face of 
a dog, the ears of a lion, and the body 
of a bear. No other animal has such 
strength of jaw. He is sly and all his 
thoughts are of murder. He is the 
ghoul of the desert. If you ever find 
bare bones in the arava, you can be © 
sure that the hyena has eaten the 
body.” 

Suddenly the dogs renewed their 
chorus and ran off to the wadi. Again 
the wind brought back from afar the 
terrifying echo of a wail reminiscent 
of a maniac’s laughter. 

That night I learned that “A hyena 
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can rob a man of his reason.” 

“It has a way of robbing a man of 
his reason. When it meets a man, a 
hyena usually wets its tail. Its urine 
has an odor that frightens man. The 
hyena approaches the man, wags its tail 
before his face, and then the man is 
lost. He loses his senses. The beast has 
robbed him of his reason, From that 
moment on the man succumbs to the 
treacherous hyena which leads him to 
its lair and there devours him. And 
the man can’t defend himself. Once a 
young Bedouin went to visit a neigh- 
boring tribe to see his betrothed, a 
relative of his family. He was armed 
with a dagger, as is customary among 
Bedouins. When he entered the wadi, 
a hyena made him captive, with the 
help of the urine’s odor, and the man 
began to follow the beast. This story 
was told by two Bedouin robbers who 
were about their business and were 
startled when they heard a man whin- 
ing tearfully: ‘Don’t run away. Wait 
for me.’ They were shocked when they 
discovered that these words were di- 
rected to the hyena running before the 
man. The two robbers followed and 
saw the hyena enter its cave, and then 
watched the man enter, too, He paused 
at the entrance. One of the robbers 
approached the cave and saw the hyena 
curl up between two heaps of bones. 
A moment later, the man who had lost 
his reason stepped forward into the 
cave, But one of the robbers moved 
even more quickly, shot the hyena and 
killed it. The robber dragged the man 
out of the cave, beat him soundly, 
robbed him of his weapon and set him 
free. They told him he wasn’t fit to 
carry arms. Rumors of the incident 
spread throughout the arava, reached 
his future in-laws, and her parents 
called off the wedding.” 

The guards returned to their rounds 
and I retired to the divan which had 
been put at my disposal by the sheikh 
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for as long as I was his guest. The 
divan, situated in an adobe house, was 
a large room that served as a salon, 
sitting room and storehouse for the 
sheikh’s luxuries. The latter included 
nargilehs, an old ice box, sofas, an- 
cient copperware. The eastern wall 
was adorned with a row of large photo- 
graphs: Weizmann, Yigal Yadin receiv- 
ing a sword from my host, Herzl, Ben 
Gurion, a color photo of Eisenhower, 
and next to it—in a wooden frame--a 
letter from Ambassador Lawson to the 
head of the tribe. In the letter, the 
ambassador expressed his thanks to the 
sheikh for his offer to the President of 
the United States of two thoroughbred 
horses: ‘‘Although the Chief of State 
is unable to accept gifts, we regard 
your offer as an expression of the high 
sentiment you reserve for the President.” 
Next to this letter, the sheikh stood 
photographed with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. He was also seen shaking hands 
with the President of Israel, Yitzhak 
Ben Zvi, and next to that, my host was 
photographed with the late sculptor, Jo 
Davidson, who began a sculpture of 
the sheikh but did not complete it 
before death intervened. 


ERE, in the course of the first three 

hours, I sipped nineteen cups of 
bitter coffee, and here I took my first 
meal with the Bedouins. It consisted 
of four fried eggs floating in a sea of 
mutton fat and some delicious Bedouin 
pita. 

After the meal we went outside and 
sat in a circle around a fire where more 
coffee was prepared. We sat on the 
ground with our legs crossed under us 
Turkish fashion, My hosts were pleased 
with my endurance in maintaining 
this posture so long, and we chatted 
of everything under the sun: planting 
and the prospects for a good har- 
vest; water and the pipeline that was 
wrecked by a tractor; the pasture on 
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the hilly ranges where the tribe’s flocks 
grazed. The conversation wandered to 
the condition of the camels and horses, 
the hardships to the youngsters because 
of the restrictions on free travel. 

And, of course, the favorite subject 
of Bedouin conversation was not omit- 
ted: women, The Negroes complained 
of the high price demanded for young 
Negro wives—about 800 Pounds. The 
price of a young “white” Bedouin 
woman is as much as 3,000 Pounds and 
in no case less than 2,000 Pounds. 
These high prices forced my hosts, 
excluding the sheikh, to stick to one 
wife, since only few of them could 
afford to vary their family life with 
an additional wife, and this constituted 
a veritable revolution in the life of the 
tribe which had long practiced poly- 
gamy. The sheikh’s grandfather man- 
aged in his lifetime to enjoy the love 
of forty-five women; his father totalled 
only forty. As for the sheikh, so far 
thirty-nine Bedouin women had shared 
his bed, and he was now planning to 
climax his marital career by taking 
his fortieth wife, who, he insisted, must 
be a European. 

Hours passed and the sun set. Below 
us, from the direction of the tribe’s 
rainwater pond, a flock of ducks came 
waddling. A herd of cattle returned 
from pasture. A boy led some camels. 
The sheikh’s many pigeons circled and 
settled for the night. Near the single 
electric light on a pole, some Bedouins 
bowed for evening prayer. There was 
no muezzin here to call the faithful 
to prayer. “Allah is everywhere and he 
is especially fond of the desert,” the 
sheikh, who is himself passive about 
religious observances, declared. 

My evening meal included boiled 
chicken stuffed with rice and floating 
in a sea of mutton fat. There was no 
need for knife and fork. Afterward, 
there was tea, nauseatingly sweet. 
When I went to bed (at eight in the 
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evening), my body and my clothes 
were steeped in that specifically Bed- 
ouin odor which is a composite of 
smoke, soot, and animal smells. This 
odor was with me throughout my 
sojourn among the Bedouins, and some 
traces of it remained long after I re- 
turned home. 


RIGITTA MAROGALA from Landau, 

Germany, hadn’t dreamed a year 
before (she was 17 then) that an aging 
Bedouin sheikh, thousands of miles 
away, would decide to add her to his 
collection of women as wife number 
forty. Brigitta Marogala and Sheikh 
Salman El-Huzail recently observed 
the first anniversary of their engage- 
ment. The sixty-five-year-old sheikh 
sent her a wrist watch (gold) and an 
embroidered Bedouin gown sewn by 
two of his present wives. Brigitta sent 
him a silk handkerchief scented with 
eau de cologne. Both were convinced 
that the time would soon come when 
dark-eyed Brigitta would sit at the feet 
of her husband, forty-two years her 
senior, and listen to the gurgle of the 
nargileh, and she would tell him of her 
difficult childhood in the Polish town 
of Glogow in Silesia during the Second 
World War. She would tell him how 
she became orphaned when her father 
fell fighting for the Third Reich, and 
about life with her mother and young- 
er brother as refugees in the Bavarian 
city of Landau—until one day the post- 
man brought a ray of hope from the 
far-off Negev in Israel, from the tents 
of a mysterious Bedouin tribe. 

“I love her. Of all the faranjt women, 
she is the only one who has made an 
honest impression on me. I know that 
Brigitta does not seek wealth. She loves 
me as a man; she loves my noble qual- 
ities, She wrote me about her feelings 
and captivated my heart. As Allah 
lives, I shall not rest nor be still until 
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this girl comes to me,” Sheikh Salman 
declared. 


How did it ever occur to a faranjt 
woman to offer love and marriage to 
Sheikh Salman? 

I was partly responsible for this. A 
year and a half ago, I was visiting the 
sheikh and we were bending over a 
huge copper bowl full of mutton. My 
arms were immersed almost to my 
elbows in fat in an effort to catch a 
good piece of meat along with the 
bread buried at the bottom of the 
bowl. We spoke as men do about love 
and women, We exchanged some very 
progressive views on this subject and 
were pleased that our opinions coin- 
cided on many points. 

“I am troubled with one thought,” 
the sheikh, who claimed to be fifty-five, 
or at most, fifty-six years old (his sons 
said he was at least sixty-five) revealed. 
‘We live today in a new world. Around 
me, I see people from many countries. 
In Be’er Sheba, I see women from 
America and Europe, and the thought 
occurred to me that I too should marry 
a faranjt woman.” 

At the time, the sheikh had thought 
of marrying an American and also a 
Jewish woman from Israel. 

“I am prepared to give them the 
best living conditions any woman 
could ever dream of. I shall demand 
only one thing of them: to live within 
the tribe. I shall give them gowns and 
jewels, Negro maids and servants, and 
1 am willing to provide a European 
education to any children we may 
have, and send them abroad to study 
at my expense.” 

“And should you decide one fine 
day to divorce her?” I asked. 

“Then I would pay her alimony to 
suit her wishes. I require only one 
thing: she must be of a good family, 
and I would have to know her personal 
and—intellectual qualities.” 

Wishing to help the sheikh in his 
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difficulties, I saw to it that his reflec- 
tions should find their way into the 
newspapers, The matter was also re- 
ported in the foreign press, and after 
a while the tribe’s post office box (at 
the military government’s office in Be’er 
Sheba) began to receive a deluge of 
offers from America, Germany and— 
Israel. The sheikh examined all of 
them and pored for days over the 
photographs accompanying the letters. 
With an expert eye he tried to ascer- 
tain the height of the candidate, her 
weight, the color of her hair and all 
the other interesting aspects of a wom- 
an’s body. 

The sheikh weighed the proposals 
for some weeks until his choice fell on 
Brigitta Marogala, 17, a schoolgirl in 
Landau. Brigitta was in her classroom 
when the mailman delivered to her 
mother a large envelope bearing an 
Israel stamp. The latter opened the 
envelope with trembling hands (so 
Brigitta afterward wrote the sheikh) 
and her joy knew no bounds, The 
Bedouin ruler with the whitish beard 
and the golden dagger wrote quite 
explicitly that he wanted to marry 
Brigitta. From that day onward, Brig- 
itta’s soul knew no rest. She decided to 
regard the sun-drenched Land of Israel 
as her new homeland. She dropped her 
studies. Her small apartment in Lan- 
dau now seemed to be merely a corridor 
into her future master’s magnificent 
dwelling. She totally ignored certain 
delicate questions such as isolation in 
a harem in a harsh and strange world. 
She believed that upon her arrival in 
the tribe, the harem would be abolished 
and she would lead her husband onto 
the highway of European life. She be- 
lieved that she would be the sheikh’s 
only wife since the power of her love 
would rule out of his life the forced 
love to which the Bedouin women 
must submit. 








E sat beneath an ancient tree. 
The sheikh smoked his nargileh 
and conversed with his people about 
him. Ibrahim ground coffee beans with 
his pestle. On the bench where the 
sheikh and [I sat, my breakfast was 
ready: a china dish containing four 
soft-boiled eggs and a tin dish of roast 
squab drenched—as usual—with mut- 
ton fat, 

I gnawed squab bones and looked 
over a letter accompanied by a photo- 
graph that had come from Brigitta the 
day before. The girl was pretty, dark, 
dressed in white. She wrote perfect 
English. 

“My dear Salman, my own darling. 
How happy I am to read your letter so 
full of love and longing. I am glad that 
you are continuing your efforts to bring 
me to you. And I believe that soon we 
shall celebrate properly the festival of 
our love, joined to each other forever 
and ever. My heart trembles with long- 
ing for you and your gentle embrace. 
Recently I dreamed that I was on my 
way to you. I was seated in an air- 
plane. It landed in Tel Aviv. Many 
people crowded the airfield. I searched 
for you among them, my darling. 
When I saw you, I rushed to you and 
threw my arms around your neck... . 
Just then the alarm clock rang. It was 
seven in the morning. Again I closed 
my eyes and tried to continue the 
dream. I get up early in the morning 
because my mother must go to work 
and I have to prepare my brothers for 
school. And now a few words about my 
little bird ‘Hansi.’ It seems that he fell 
from his nest. My brother found him 
in the public park and brought him 
home. I have been taking care of him 
and he is very much attached to me. 
It is winter here and everything is cov- 
ered with a blanket of snow. I kiss 


you fervently. . .” 
I finished the letter and my breakfast 
at the same time. Coffee was served and 
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the sheikh beamed and looked at me 
quizzically, “Very charming,” I said. 

“I am now looking for an Arabic- 
German textbook,” he said. “I believe 
she will come. Her mother agrees. I 
am sure that when diplomatic relations 
are established between Israel and Ger- 
many, Brigitta’s hour will strike.” 

Some time later, while both of us 
rested on sofas in the dim divan, the 
sheikh told me of the craze that had 
gripped tens of girls in America and 
in Germany when they read of his 
willingness to marry a faranji. 

Ruth Karden of Aachen wrote on 
the back of a photograph: “Height— 
1.70 meters, black hair, good figure.” 
She added: “I read that you were in- 
terested in a beautiful woman. Aren’t 
you interested in the heart as well? I 
am not beautiful and not even rich, 
but my heart is generous.” 

Ella Strunk, also of Aachen, wrote 
on the back of her photo: “Height 1.60 
meters, Red hair. Body: delicate.” 

The sheikh proffered a picture of a 
nude young woman signed with the 
pseudonym “Traviata,” and giving as 
a return address General Delivery, Ber- 
lin W. 15. “Traviata” wrote: “I read in 
the newspapers that you are looking 
for a white woman. I don’t know 
whether you have already made a 
choice. I am trying my luck in the 
hope that you will oblige me with an 
answer. For the present, I am doing 
no more than sending you the photo- 
graph and I don’t dare give you my 
address, because I live with my parents 
and I do not wish to surprise them, I 
am twenty-one years old, blonde, and 
work in the medical field. Please write 
me something about your intentions 
and plans.” 

On the third day of my visit with 
the tribe, the sheikh invited me to 
accompany him on a motor trip to 
Be’er Sheba. When he emerged from 
the office of the military governor in 
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that city, he carried two envelopes. We 
went into a restaurant and he asked 
me to read the contents of the letters. 
Both were from Germany. Ilona Pod- 
gast of Dortmund wrote: “I must let 
my heart speak out. I have heard that 
a German girl is planning to marry 
you, an oriental nobleman, and the 
matter has been besmirched by news- 
paper publicity. In my opinion, mar- 
riage is a private and personal matter 
and has nothing to do with the press. 
I hate intrigue, Generally, a person has 
few friends and many enemies. I shall 
consider myself honored to be able to 
count you among my few friends. 
Please answer me.” 

I handed the sheikh the picture that 
came with the letter. He examined it 
and turned up his nose: “Zift—trash.” 

The second letter was from Phillips- 
burg (Baden) from a married woman 
and mother who offered her hand to 
Sheikh Salman El Huzail. Jewish girls 
in Israel were also represented in the 
sheikh’s correspondence. Were it not 
for the sheikh’s discretion, not a few 
family tragedies would have occurred. 


sé MAN’s house is his castle” is a 
seven-fold honored principle 
among Bedouins. I therefore did not 
feel slighted when my host, Sheikh Sal- 
man, did not take me under his own 
roof during my stay with the tribe. 
Nevertheless, communication between 
me and his house was good. Savory 
meals were brought to me from his 
house, and from the same house came 
charming youngsters who surrounded 
me every free moment. The sheikh’s 
family life was concentrated in the 
upper story. Here the legend of his 
loves was spun and here he found re- 
pose and relaxation after the cares of 
the day. 
Next to the living rooms, I was told, 
there was a kitchen and a modern 
bathroom. The walls of the sheikh’s 
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home were decorated with rugs and 
with a collection of guns ranging from 
ancient relics to the most modern small 
arms. Above these hung his grand- 
father’s golden sword. On a night table 
near one of the beds lay the greatest 
treasure of all—a golden dagger in a 
silver sheath sent to him some years 
earlier by the King of the Desert, Abdul 
Aziz Ibn Saud, 

The sheikh’s favorite children occu- 
pied the ground floor of the house: 
Shahar, 19 years old (married), and the 
youngsters, including Aisha, six; Zohar, 
four; and Ahmed, two-and-a-half. The 
rest of his progeny were scattered 
throughout the camp, and also among 
other tribes. 

“I don’t know exactly how many 
boys and how many girls I have, but 
I know them all and can recognize 
them,” Sheikh Salman told me. 

This abundant progeny came to 
Sheikh Salman as a result of his un- 
usual marital life in which thirty-nine 
wives have taken part. These included 
daughters of sheikhs, less well-born 
Bedouin women, and even one Arab 
peasant woman. The average rate of 
marriage was one every year and a half. 
The last marriage had taken place 
some months after the Israel army 
occupied the Negev. 

Sheikh Salman was twelve years old 
when he succeeded his father as ruler 
of his tribe. Since his mother was un- 
able to take care of the estate without 
assistance, the elders of the tribe coun- 
selled the young sheikh to marry so 
that his wife could help her mother-in- 
law with the estate. A girl of eighteen 
was chosen as his first wife and she 
came to live with him and his mother. 

The men of the tribe related that for 
more than a year the boy-husband re- 
garded his wife, six years his senior, as 
a playmate. Despite the fact that he 
lived with her from the moment of 
their marriage, ‘“‘a child-like relation- 
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ship existed between them.” But two 
years later, the childish games became 
the games of adulthood. Their connu- 
bial life, however, was unhappy. “She 
did not become pregnant, and after a 
year had passed, he divorced her and 
married another.” 

The second wife bore Sheikh Sal- 
man’s first-born, Ali, now forty-five 
years old; and after that the sheikh’s 
matrimonial ventures became _ varie- 
gated. Bedouin tribes, including some 
outside the borders of Palestine, con- 
sidered it an honor to give their daugh- 
ters in marriage to so influential a 
sheikh. 

These “political” marriages were 
generally contracted during Sheikh Sal- 
man’s visits among the tribes. The host 
sheikh would offer his guest the hand 
of one of his daughters, As a matter of 
course, she was always the youngest 
and/or most beautiful of the lot. In 
most cases, the young wife would re- 
main with her father’s tribe. Generally, 
tou,.a child would be born in due time. 
One hundred days after the wedding, 
Sheikh Salman would inform his wife 
that she was divorced. “But only in a 
very few cases did my divorcees re- 
marry,” he added, “It is difficult for 
them to ‘descend’ to someone else after 
having had a taste of life with me.” 

In some instances conjugal living 
did not last beyond the first night. “As 
is the custom of the Bedouins, I was 
not permitted to see her face before 
the wedding, and in the light of morn- 
ing, when it became clear to me that 
she did not suit my taste, I would in- 
form her parents of my decision to di- 
vorce her.” 

Today, the sheikh lives with only 
two women, Many of his wives have 
died, and others live with the tribe but 
in separate tents with their children. 
“I treat my wives justly and honor- 
ably,” the sheikh emphasizes. For in- 
stance, he never married two sisters. In 
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accordance with Moslem law he has 
never kept more than four wives in 
his house at one time; neither has he 
kept concubines. 

Sheikh Salman was not always in an 
enviable position when he wanted to 
divorce a wife. Usually the wives ac- 
cepted the decision quietly and with 
restraint, and silently vacated the room 
in favor of the successor, as religion 
and tradition decreed. “But there were 
also cases when the woman bawled and 
made life a veritable hell.” Such cases 
were rare, of course, but they brought 
great sorrow to the sheikh, though ulti- 
mately he invariably succeeded in re- 
moving the obstinate woman from his 
house. 

Sheikh Salman never forgot the in- 
junction of the Koran: “If you have 
decided to divorce a woman, stay away 
from her for some time and keep care- 
ful record of that time. . . . You cannot 
know whether Allah may not cause 
you to desire her again. After the time 
has passed, let the woman remain with 
you and treat her honorably or part 
from her honorably. . . .” But he was 
stubborn and never returned to a 
woman he had once decided to divorce. 
“When one divorces a woman, there is 
good reason for it,” he declared, “and 
a woman never changes.” 

We spent many hours discussing 
these problems in all their aspects, and 
he revealed some of the more unusual 
romantic incidents that befell him: for 
example, how he married two women 
in one night. 

“That night I was going to marry a 
young woman from a distant tribe, 
and while it was still light, I sent 
ahead two Negro girls to prepare the 
bride, and three Negro men to help 
prepare the feast. At seven in the 
evening I set out on horseback. On the 
way, two young Bedouins, greatly ex- 
cited, stopped me and asked me to 
help them out of their difficulty. Both 
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of them sought the hand of a Bedouin 
girl from a nearby tribe, and in order 
to prevent jealousy, they asked me to 
find out which of them was preferred 
by the parents of the bride-to-be. The 
price of the bride was 120 Pounds, I 
turned from my path and went to the 
neighboring tribe where I discussed 
the matter with the girl’s parents. 
Meanwhile darkness fell and in the 
course of conversation I forgot I was 
on my way to my own wedding. After 
much talking the girl’s mother an- 
nounced that she would consider it an 
honor if I were to accept her daughter 
in marriage. I pondered the surprising 
offer momentarily and—I agreed. Natu- 
rally I had not had the privilege of 
seeing the girl, The mother went out 
to bring the tidings to her daughter 
and a few minutes later she signalled 
to me to enter the girl’s room. I ap- 
proached my new young wife and then 
fell asleep in her arms. It was almost 
midnight when I awakened and re- 
membered that one and a half hour’s 
ride away, a bride awaited me. I arose 
quietly, lighted the kerosene lantern 
and let it shine full on the face of my 
wife of a few hours. She was not to my 
taste. At that very moment she too 
awakened and asked me where I was 
going. I replied that I had to be in 
Gaza by dawn and therefore it was 
time to get under way. In my heart I 
knew that we were parting forever. By 
the time I arrived at the other tribe, 
everyone was fast asleep. My Negroes 
slept next to the kettles of meat. The 
bride slumbered peacefully, and near 
her, the two Negro girls dozed. I 
entered the room, sent the servant girls 
out, and spent a blissful wedding 
night. We held the wedding feast in 
the morning, and, all in all, I spent 
seven days there. Afterward I took the 
girl back with me. As for the other one, 
I informed her that we were divorced.” 

Another interesting incident etched 
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in my host’s memory occurred in 
Transjordan when he visited the sheikh 
of the Howeitat tribe who honored 
him with his most beautiful daughter: 
“He gave her to me without asking for 
any payment, simply as a gift.” Three 
days later Sheikh Salman parted from 
the tribe and from his wife. In time he 
learned that she had given birth to a 
son and named him Gazi. The girl’s 
father forbade her to marry again. 

“Gazi was reared by his grandfather, 
and once one of his tribesmen killed a 
Bedouin from a neighboring tribe. 
Fearing the family’s vengeance, the 
sheikh and his entire clan fled to Saudi 
Arabia. There they found sanctuary 
with Sheikh Selim Abu Demich in the 
Abu Ettiya tribe. When Sheikh Selim 
learned that Gazi was my son, he took 
him under his care, sent him to school, 
and when he grew up set him up in an 
important post in the court of King 
Ibn Saud, He did all of this out of 
gratitude for some help I had given 
him some years earlier.” 


Sa Salman El Huzail is a tall, 
broad shouldered man. His bear- 
ing is proud, The grey beard that rims 
his chin adds dignity to his face. A 
golden dagger peeps out of the folds 
of his broad abbaya. In appearance, in 
hospitality, and in his way of life gen- 
erally, are embodied traits which are 
fast disappearing from the world of 
the desert. 

Sheikh Salman won fame on three 
counts: his wisdom, his courage, which 
has gained him renown in the desert 
as a man with the heart of a lion and 
the eye of a vulture; and the great 
number of women who have been priv- 
ileged to enjoy his love. 

Sheikh Salman’s appetite, too, is 
beyond compare. Meat—three times 
daily—is the chief item in his diet. “I 
can’t fall asleep if I haven’t eaten 
meat,” he said, as he described his 
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menu to me: Breakfast — two roast 
squabs and a glass of tea. By lunch- 
time, the sheikh usually managed to 
have sipped an average of thirty small 
cups of bitter coffee. When no guests 
were visiting the tribe, the sheikh gen- 
erally dined alone in his room. Here, 
the wife on duty for the day served the 
meal. In the morning, she also pre- 
pared hot water for his ablutions and 
occasional bath. The water would be 
heated on a big kerosene stove, one of 
the sheikh’s modern household acqui- 
sitions. After each meal, the sheikh 
liked to drink two glasses of camel’s 
milk—‘“there’s nothing more refreshing” 
—and then came the nargileh. 

Sheikh , Salman usually spent the 
time between breakfast and lunch in 
front of the guest house performing his 
tasks as chief of the tribe which also 
included the duties of mukhtar. Here 
the members of the tribe told him 
about their work, their problems, the 
intrigues of their neighbors. Everything 
was done publicly. “Our life is com- 
munal and filled with fraternal love. 
We live as one family,” the sheikh 
said proudly. Here he settled disputes 
among the men, offered advice, re- 
buked the wayward, and preached 
sound morals. “Above all, I make 
peace,” he said. “Peace in the tribe is 
most important to me and I guard it 
as I would my own eye.” 

After hearing complaints and taking 
care of emergencies, Sheikh Salman 
would withdraw to his house for the 
midday meal which consisted of mut- 
ton, vegetables and four soft-boiled 
eggs. The pita was baked on the prem- 
ises and was thin and tasty. 

Later he usually took a nap for a 
couple of hours and then silence had 
to reign in and around the house. The 
procedure described above was never 
altered except on days when the sheikh 
went to Tel Aviv. “Tel Aviv is very 
beautiful,” Sheikh Salman told me, 
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“but some time ago I heard that don- 
key meat is served in the restaurants. 
Now I eat only fish in Tel Aviv. Gen- 
erally, I return home in the evening. 
You know, these are dangerous times 
and it won’t do to leave the tribe with- 
out supervision.” 

The sheikh’s evening meal consisted 
only of three roasted squabs; and as a 
rule, before he went to bed, he had a 
large glass of wine or cherry brandy. 

One of his hobbies was hunting. The 
sheikh liked to wander about the arava 
in search of wild ducks, gazelles and 
rabbits. Many years ago, horses and 
camels were his hobby. But then auto- 
mobiles appeared in the Negev and 
paved roads shortened distances, so 
Sheikh Salman too abandoned the 
tradition of his forefathers and ex- 
changed his horse and camel for a 
station wagon and a shiny Chrysler. 

Modern ways have made a deep 
impression on his life (the cognac and 
wine, the automobile, radio, and fre- 
quent trips to Tel Aviv) but have not 
detracted in the slightest from his 
physical prowess, The sheikh has been 
endowed with perfect health and great 
strength. He has never visited a doctor, 
and his yellowing teeth are all sound. 
The time-tested remedy of the man of 
the desert—fresh air, sun and wind— 
preserved his good health. 

Sheikh Salman has his burden of 
problems, He owns 14,000 dunams of 
land (about 3,500 acres) part of which 
he rents to his people. In such cases, 
he provides the tenants with half their 
seed, and receives in return, half their 
crop. Until recently the sheikh owned 
three tractors; he sold them and is 
now planning to buy another three. 

Sheikah Salman travels to Be’er 
Sheba at least four times a week. Every- 
one there knows him. I went with him 
once to market and it was interesting 
to watch scores of peddlers surround 
his car and call their wares, ranging 
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from golden bracelets to ducks. He 
listened to all of them, shook hands 
with them, thumped someone’s back, 
pinched a woman-peddler’s cheek, pat- 
ted a little girl selling candy, filled his 
car with sweets, from citrus fruits to 
chocolates, and to the accompaniment 
of shouted farewells in Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Rumanian, Persian and Hungar- 
ian, he made his way slowly through 
the crowd and back to his camp. 


oO day Sheikh Salman invited me 
to go with him to hunt starlings. 
We rode in his Chrysler and it was odd 
to see this old aristocrat of the desert 
drive his car at sixty miles an hour. 
“I was the first Bedouin in the Negev 
to learn how to drive, and I got my 
driver’s license way back in 1932,” he 
boasted. “Mine was the first car ever 
used in a Bedouin tribe. Now, other 
sheikhs, too, have cars.” 

We sped southward, passed Be’er 
Sheba, and got on the road to Nitzana. 
Beyond the spot which serves as the 
municipal dump, we came upon huge 
flocks of starlings. We turned left off 
the road. The sheikh fired from his 
seat. A few starlings were hit. We ran 
to collect them; all of them were 
wounded. 

Youngsters from the nearby Azazama 
tribe wandered through the fields and 
probed the heaps of refuse, collecting 
scraps of oranges, bread, and cigarette 
butts. The stench was suffocating. They 
surrounded us and begged for birds. 
I gave one to a boy and was startled to 
see him decapitate the bird with his 
hand. Sheikh Salman himself finished 
the remaining birds by slaughtering 
them with his dagger. When he was 
done, he wiped the blood from the 
dagger with his fingers and wiped his 
fingers on the tails of his abbaya. 

I fired the second shot. Again several 
starlings were hit, and again followed 
the slaughter. 
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At that moment an army truck laden 
with drums of refuse came from the 
direction of Be’er Sheba. As the truck 
stopped, Bedouin women appeared 
seemingly out of nowhere, shoving and 
flailing, and fell upon the “booty” that 
had been emptied from the drums, 

Afterward, I was told that it was not 
hunger that made these Bedouin wom- 
en and boys spend their days at the 
refuse dumps. The Azazama tribe was 
not lacking in land or cattle. The tribe 
simply lacked management and guid- 
ance to direct them to productive 
work. The new sheikh of the tribe, 
who was appointed by the Israel gov- 
ernment after the war when the old 
leaders of the Azazama tribe fled be- 
yond the borders, did not show the 
necessary initiative for his job. 

“The flesh of the starling gives manly 
strength,” Sheikh Salman declared. I 
wanted to convince the old man that 
he was entitled to the starlings, but he 
cavalierly gave them to a scrawny fel- 
low who was with us. 

Later that day I sat with some of the 
young men of the tribe. We chatted of 
this and that, of hopes and disappoint- 
ments. The one general complaint 
voiced by young Bedouins pertained 
to the restriction on movement. “Now, 
it is only 5:30. We would gladly hitch 
a ride to Be’er Sheba and go to a 
movie or a cafe, but we are prohibited. 
That’s why things are so dull at such 
an early hour,” one complained. 

Another said: “We have thirty young 
tractorists in the tribe. All of us want 
to work, but the work is rationed. 
When one of the agricultural compan- 
ies needs a tractorist in the neighbor- 
hood we are called, but if the compan- 
ies don’t need us we have to stay with 
the tribe, in our tents, with nothing to 
do. Why won’t they let us work else- 
where?” 

He went on: “I worked a tractor for 
two contractors in the Lachish District. 
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One was called Lozer; I don’t know 
the name of the other. They owe me 
over two hundred Pounds for more 
than two years now. I can’t find the 
contractors and no one is willing to 
tell me where to find them.” He 
showed me his signed work cards. 
Be’er Sheba has always attracted the 
Bedouins with its urban charms. Now 
the city has grown in allure thanks to 
its many cafes, to its young Jewish 
girls, and to the streetwalkers whose 
number is not insignificant these days 
in the capital of the Negev. One of my 
Bedouin friends showed me a love 


letter in Hebrew that he received from 
2 young Jewish woman in Be’er Sheba 
whom he could meet only once a week 
on market-day. “She wants to marry 
me and come here,” the young man 
said, “I hope it will happen that way.” 


HE south side of Be’er Sheba on 

Thursdays, when the fair is held, 
possesses an exotic atmosphere to be 
found nowhere else in Israel. There 
one can find herds of camels, asses, and 
mules, hobbled by their forelegs to 
prevent their straying; goats and sheep; 
pigeons and chickens and _ ducks; 
mounds of eggs; sacks of sorghum and 
barley—such is the backdrop against 
which the Bedouin market operates. 
Nine years ago, the principal characters 
in this market were Bedouins, Arab 
city-dwellers, and fellahin, but today 
Jews from many lands of exile, from 
Iraq to Rumania, direct the cacophon- 
ous transactions. 

Hidden behind a grunting herd of 
camels one may find three merchants 
—obviously Israelis from north of Be’er 
Sheba—speaking to two Bedouins in 
Arabic liberally interlaced with Ger- 
man and Yiddish. They are negotiating 
a big deal in meat, involving tens of 
thousands of Israel Pounds, One can 
see a Bedouin clutching a Jew’s chin 
and convincing him tactually that the 
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price asked for the camels is not at all 
inflated. One can hear the three Jewish 
partners consulting among themselves: 
“Tzezetzt zol er veren, ober es iz nisht 
azoi tayer.” 

“Why, it’s practically chicken-flesh,” 
the second Bedouin praises his stock 
as he points to several young camels 
nervously chewing their cud. 

A few minutes more of loud arguing 
and the three Jews make a final ex- 
ploratory round of the herd, Carrying 
sticks in their hands, they pass from 
camel to camel and examine the legs, 
the neck, and the rump; they exchange 
remarks such as: “alt,” (old); “shtark,” 
(healthy); “dar,” (skinny); “otf kapo- 
res,’ (no good). The Bedouins stride 
after them like unit commanders being 
inspected by high-ranking officers, listen 
to their remarks and defend their 
wares: “Shoo! Alt? Why do you say 
alt?” And so on and so forth. 

A marvelous scene is the “hand- 
shake” that seals the deal between 
buyer and seller, and the counting out 
of the crackling bank notes. Then it is 
up to the Bedouins to take the camels 
out to the road and after a hard strug- 
gle with the stubborn beasts to load 
them aboard waiting trucks opposite 
the market place. As each truck is 
loaded, it moves out to the north, Ever 
since the controls on meat have been 
lifted, no one asks the buyer his desti- 
nation, nor does anyone ask why a 
Jewish merchant may want camels. 
Should such a question be asked, there 
is a ready answer to it: “For the Arabs 
of the north.” 

“What for?” 

“For plowing and other heavy work.” 

This is clearly not the truth, because 
tractors or horses or oxen are used in 
most of the Arab villages, but hardly 
ever camels. A more likely fate for the 
camels is as follows, The trucks travel 
northward to Ramle, and in the dark 
unload some of the camels in a yard. 
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Later they continue to Lud and unload 
some more animals and finally arrive 
in Jaffa and repeat the operation. In 
the middle of the night, in some aban- 
doned orange grove or in an old ruin, 
the camels give up their lives to ap- 
pease the craving for meat of the resi- 
dents of the big cities. The meat reaches 
the market bearing forged stamps, and 
it seldom occurs to buyers that some 
of the meat displayed in the butcher 
shops came from camels that only two 
days before walked the stone paths of 
the arava on their way from a Bedouin 
tribe’s grazing grounds to the market 
in Be’er Sheba. 

The usual prices in the Be’er Sheba 
market are as follows: camels (depend- 
ing on age) fetch from IL 350 to IL 
600; sheep, IL 30 to IL 110; goats, IL 
20 to IL 80; donkeys, IL 60 to IL 200; 
mules, IL 300 to IL 400; horses, IL 
500 to IL 1,200; chickens, IL 2 to IL 
6; a pair of pigeons, IL 1.500. 

All around the big transactions, such 
as the sale of thirty to forty camels, 
there take place small transactions. 
New settlers from the Lachish District 
buy their sheep and goats. People from 
new Negev settlements buy donkeys 
and mules, Be’er Sheba housewives 
come here to get their chickens and 
pigeons. Wholesalers examine the 
quality of the sorghum and barley; and 
the merely curious, including many 
soldiers, watch the goings-on with in- 
terest. 

Entire families of Bedouins sit 
around. Bedouin women whose faces 
are covered with old coins nurse their 
young; the men try out their purchases, 
or count the money they. received from 
the sale of a goat or sheep. 

It is a varied crowd of many back- 
grounds and shades — Bedouins and 
Negroes, women from Poland and 
Morocco, old men from Iraq and 
Yemen, and erstwhile business men 
from Hungary and Rumania, Vendors 
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of baklava, sambush, gazoz, and similar 
regal delicacies wander among the 
crowd calling their wares. 

One of the most unforgettable per- 
sonages of the fair is Haj Abdullah 
Sheikh abu Kasem, ninety years old. 
He sprawls on a mat sucking an old 
nargileh; opposite him are many rusty 
tin cans. He holds a box of matches in 
one hand, a string of beads in the 
other, and he is surrounded by a mob 
of the curious, mostly women. 

The old man pursues his trade of 
healer and counsellor also under the 
flag of Israel. He began his labors 
under the Turks and continued under 
the British, He claims to be an expert 
on ailments ranging from asthma to 
rheumatism, and for one hundred 
prutot, (about six cents), he is pre- 
pared to give advice “that will never 
disappoint you.” The ointments and 
herbs in the mysterious tin cans are the 
remedies for disease; for counselling 
purposes, he uses his string of beads. 
The client makes his request. Haj 
Abdullah collects the fee, drops the 
money into his broad abbaya, and goes 
into action. If the matter concerns 
health, he hands out the appropriate 
ointment or herb. If it is a matter of 
counsel, he orders his client to toss the 
beads into the air, and according to 
the way they fall on the ground, the 
old man renders his judgment: “Don’t 
do what you were thinking of doing,” 
or, “Do what you were planning to do 
in full confidence.” On the basis of 
this profound advice, the simple client 
feels that a superior spirit has descend- 
ed upon him; he is happy and he may 
give the old man an extra coin and 
wish him long life. 

I watched a “seance’” conducted by 
the old man for several of his clients. 
An aging Bedouin woman paid him 
half a Pound after telling him that she 
suspected her husband was going to 
divorce her: “He is no longer as he 
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used to be. He is as cold as ice.” The 
old man examined the beads. “Do not 
worry, my daughter, he won’t divorce 
you. He has no money to buy another 
wife.” The delighted woman did not 
remember that she had herself told the 
old man that her husband was abys- 
mally poor. 

A tall, pretty Bedouin woman re- 
lated that two men sought her hand 
and she did not know which to choose. 
Abdullah told her: “Tell both of them 
to go to hell. Both are impostors.” The 
girl looked relieved. She will choose 
a third. 

A Jew from Iraq carried on a whis- 
pered conversation with the old man. 
“It will cost five Pounds and every- 
thing will be all right. I'll bring you 
the remedy next week,” Haj Abdullah 
said, The man departed happy and 
radiant and the old oracle turned his 
head toward me: “I have helped thou- 
sands who have complained of asthma 
and I'll cure him, too. It is worth more 
than five Pounds, but I'll be content 
with that, for his sake.” This was also 
the price taken from a woman who 
wanted to put an end to her barren- 
ness. Among Abdullah’s clients I no- 
ticed two young soldiers whispering to 
him and then departing apparently 
satisfied. He had found a way to their 
hearts, too. 

Be’er Sheba is noisy on market day. 
Strains of songs in many languages fill 
the air. The cafes are filled with Bed- 
ouins who have made sales, The stores 
are jammed. The old clothes market 
is booming. 


F™ countless generations, the Bed- 
ouins remained nomads. The 
endless expanses of the desert were 
home, and folding up their tents and 
moving on beyond the horizon was 
the central and frequent event that 
punctuated their lives. This nomad- 
ism stemmed from a basic need and 
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was not merely due to an urge for 
adventure. The Bedouins wandered 
from one place to another in order to 
supply their herds with the necessary 
fodder and water. Whenever the tribal 
sheikh decided that it was time to 
move, a number of tribesmen mounted 
on horses or camels would go out to 
scout for the next camping place. 
When they returned, reporting that 
they had found a suitable location, 
feverish activity would seize the en- 
campment. Tents would be folded, 
household belongings loaded onto 
horses or donkeys, and the tribe would 
be on the move. In most cases only one 
Bedouin family would remain on the 
old location to guard supplies of grain 
that had been hidden in the ground. 

When the tribe reached its new loca- 
tion they would first of all set up the 
“guest tents” and only then would they 
set up their living tents. The guest tent 
was the expression of the highly devel- 
oped trait of hospitality, characteristic 
of Bedouins. This trait has persisted 
throughout the generations and is at 
least in part the basis of the universal 
legend of the Bedouin’s chivalry and 
generosity. 

When the setting up of the tempo- 
rary encampment ended, it was fol- 
lowed by extensive hospitality to neigh- 
boring tribes. This sometimes lasted 
for many days, and provided the ex- 
ternal “social life” of the Bedouin. 
These customs are deeply ingrained. 
Of course there were also instances 
when the moving tribe, having arrived 
at its new location, was met with 
hostility and then each tent would 
become a fortress, the sound of shots 
would echo through the wilderness and 
the women would hope for loot after 
the battle. 

Some 17,000 Bedouins remain in the 
Negev, Israel’s southern area. During 
Israel’s War of Independence the role 
of the desert Bedouins was like that of 
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the other Arabs in the country, Some 
tribes and parts of tribes took the side 
of the invading foreign Arab armies 
and when these were defeated they 
moved to Sinai or to Jordan. Others 
remained neutral and stayed in the 
Negev. 

Today the Bedouin tribes remaining 
in the Negev stay on their land and no 
longer wander around. The govern- 
ment of Israel felt that for security 
reasons it could not permit them to 
wander back and forth across its bor- 
ders with its hostile neighbors. In the 
past the Bedouin was accustomed to 
look with contempt on the fellahin 
(the settled Arab peasants), It is hard 
to foretell whether Israel will succeed 
in making settled farmers out of the 
Bedouins, There are indications that 
this attempt will be successful. Many 
of the Bedouins appear to realize that 
it is to their advantage to be settled 
and law-abiding farmers even at the 
cost of giving up their nomadism. 
They now apply themselves to their 
agricultural labors with the same dili- 
gence which they previously expended 
on the search for new grazing-grounds 
or in their feuds with other Bedouin 
tribes. Moreover, many of them are 
not content with working the land but 
also seek other employment opportun- 
ities, In this they are encouraged by 
the authorities. 

Attempts are also being made to 
uproot feudal customs, Thus any Bed- 
ouin who wishes to work a private plot 
rather than on the tribal land can 
apply directly to the government and 
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obtain land at a minimal rental as 
well as other assistance in the form of 
seeds, for instance. 

Other aspects of modern life are also 
being introduced, A government doctor 
makes the rounds of the Bedouin tribes 
and visits each tribe once a week. He 
has an ambulance at his disposal. Sus- 
picious at first, the Bedouins have 
learned to like the doctor and to appre- 
ciate his visits. Even Bedouin women, 
who by both Moslem and Bedouin 
tradition avoid all contact with men 
not of the immediate family, have 
come to understand that the doctor 
seeks to heal them and save them from 
suffering and now permit themselves 
to be examined by him. 

The Bedouins of Israel may thus be 
the first of the Arab nomads to change 
willingly their social structure, The 
most frequent demand made of the 
government is for freedom to move to 
the north of the country, to the cities. 
They also apply for permits to acquire 
trucks and automobiles and request 
still greater educational opportunities 
for their children. 

The water pipelines which increas- 
ingly criss-cross the Negev, the paved 
highways which gradually extend fur- 
ther and further seem to have con- 
vinced the Bedouins that their future 
welfare lies in the extension of these 
amenities of civilization and _ they 
therefore seem increasingly inclined to 
renounce some of their traditional 
ways as nomads which are an obstacle 
to their integration into the new 
reality. 
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“The Crime of Our Century” 


By PAUL GOODMAN 


CoMPULSION, By MEYER LEVIN. Simon and 
Schuster. 1956. 495 pp. $5.00. 


NoTHING BUT THE NIGHT, By JAMES YAFFE. 
Boston. Little Brown Co. 336 pp. $3.95. 


ERE are two recent books about the 

Leopold-Loeb case which Meyer 
Levin calls “the crime of our century.” 
It occurred when Levin was in college 
(1924). James Yaffe is younger and takes 
the whole matter less seriously. Now the 
case is always considered the typical crime 
of the Twenties, and I should like to set 
against these books for comparison a book 
of the Twenties, Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy (1925), that retells a typical mur- 
der of the time of Dreiser’s own youth, the 
case of Chester Gillette (1906). By this 
comparison I hope to say something about 
the Twenties and the Fifties, two decades 
of expansion. 


I am not here making a literary evalua- 
tion, yet I must begin from a literary dis- 
tinction. Of the two recent books, Yaffe’s 
is quite worthless; by bowdlerizing, up-to- 
dating, stereotyping, and juvenilizing the 
cvents and persons of the case, he contrives 
to lose both artistic probability and any 
other interest. But Compulsion is not a bad 
book; by its earnest selection of the journal- 
istic, medical, and legal material, often 
given verbatim, it presents an interesting 
and believable report; and Levin makes 
something touching and significant of his 
personal involvement in the action. Dreiser’s 
book, however, is of a different genre, it 
is a work of art; not (to my taste) a won- 
derful work, but a work of art in that it 
makes itself a world and this world is more 
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important than the “case,” it is the real 
case. The questions that I would ask are 
these: what would a book about the Crime 
of Our Century be like if it were worked 
as Dreiser worked? Would such a work 
get itself written and received? What, con- 
trariwise, are Levin and Yaffe doing? And 
what does this tell us about the Fifties and 
the Twenties? 

What strikes one immediately and per- 
sistently, is how Dreiser is in his story, in 
a way that our writers are not. He works 
2s though all the motives and behaviors 
were immediately plausible, unquestionable 
by either the author or the audience, and 
therefore needing no explanation, only pre- 
sentation. He may or may not have a 
theory of causation—we know that he had 
several—but he does not need one and he 
does not offer one; simply he shows us 
how first undeniably Clyde Griffiths did 
and suffered so and so, and then he did 
and suffered so and so. Instead of causation 
and the imputation of responsibility or 
compulsion, we get a solid and stolid prob- 
ability that adds up to a real world; that’s 
just how it was, like life only more so. 
(Dreiser carries this through admirably; the 
only episode that seems to me sketchy and 
a little fumbled is the temptation to the 
murder plan; but the author recovers.) 
Again, as a doctrinaire naturalist, Dreiser 
eschews every literary attitude except this 
narrowly selective “life-like” presentation; 
there is no perspective, no irony, no won- 
der, no humor, no wisdom, compassion, 
admiration or contempt; no symbol, no 
formal surprise; certainly no sympathy. 
(But love, the love of undeviating atten- 
tiveness.) In all these ways Dreiser is not 
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involved in the crime, but we shall see that 
just in these ways Levin and Yaffe are, 
each in his own fashion, involved. They 
cannot present the case as a naturalistic 
probability. Levin wisely makes little effort 
to do so and relies on the documents to 
move his story (that’s how it was because 
that’s how it was reported in the press); 
when Yaffe tries it, his story moves not 
at all. 


When Dreiser succeeds in his art-work 
of this kind, there follow two cultural 
consequences of the highest importance. In 
the first place he triumphantly vindicates 
the art act itself, for it is art and art alone 
that does human justice to Clyde Griffiths 
(and perhaps to his original Chester Gil- 
lette; but that no longer makes any differ- 
ence). Here Dreiser is perfectly aware of 
what he is doing; he devotes his entire 
dénouement to the varying attempts to 
understand and be fair to the young mur- 
derer: the trial, the appeal, the compas- 
sionate minister, the wise governor, the 
loving and sacrificing mother, and finally 
the confused boy himself trying honestly 
to assay himself. No one truly understands 
what occurred; but the author can say, 
“Nay, read here; this is what occurred.” 
(Indeed, my bother with this good book is 
that Dreiser does not bring this poignant 
problem to the forefront soon enough; he 
does not show us until too far along the 
confused youth, longing to be understood 
and told what he is. Dreiser shows us al- 
ways his vacillation and cowardice, but not 
enough his confused integrity; he sticks so 
close to what is like that particular life 
that he misses one transcendent tragedy of 
every life.) 


But even more relevant to our present 
theme, when Dreiser succeeds in making 
2 probable crime by accepting every usual 
presupposition, the social effect is revolu- 
tionary. If people do not like the outcome, 
they cannot simply reject it; they must 
reject the whole sequence en bloc; and 
since they have been patiently led along 
step by step, accepting every step as sen- 
sible, plausible, and like their lives, they 
must-——must they not?—be shaken in their 
whole way of experiencing as a viable way 
of life. See, says the author, here is how 
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you make sense, and it is not viable. Some- 
thing is wrong. At this level, simply to 
entertain an alternative is to disavow... . 
Historically, Dreiser’s works were part of 
the revolutionary change in the sexual 
mores. The events of An American Trag- 
edy would no longer be probable if retold 
today; this particular plot would occur 
today in a soap-opera. 


HE authors of our books on Leopold 
‘Ewe Loeb are not in those events, which 
are alien to them. There is no shared 
assumption of author and audience that 
this is, step by step, inevitable behavior 
leading up to what is quite unacceptable 
but must be accepted nevertheless or all 
our sense rejected en bloc. Yaffe’s book 
is merely manufactured on a causal theory, 
that such and such parental attitudes lead 
to such and such juvenile delinquency: the 
premises are stereotypes, and the esthetic 
effect is the frigid one of having established 
a possibility, for the sake of argument or 
to get a book written, that such and such 
might occur; but there is never any prob- 
ability or internal motion. Levin, much 
more masterfully, makes the chief thing 
his own need to find out the cause, a fine 
theme, not unlike Proust’s; but then there 
is too much about Leopold and Loeb and 
not enough about Meyer Levin. The esthetic 
effect of the major bulk, the crime, is the 
harsh one of unpleasant newspaper reports. 
Both authors make the philosophical error 
of trying to present a living process by 
explaining it rather than by reliving it with 
us; their causes are ex post facto; at every 
moment the protagonists might do other- 
wise but don’t happen to; afterwards we 
can trace the trajectory they did follow, as 
if to say, “there must have been a compul- 
sion”; We are certainly none the wiser about 
ourselves, or any urgent present matter. 


Then there arises the question: What on 
earth makes two writers devote so much 
effort to a narrative they cannot get on 
with, and one of them to call it by such a 
title as The Crime of Our Century? Why 
do they treat with it at all? This is a 
crucial question. They are obviously fasci- 
nated. With what? It is fortunate that we 
have two books, for unlike as they are in 
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most respects, they prove to have a couple 
of surprising attitudes in common, and 
these give us the clue to the relevance of 
these books at this time in the Fifties. 

As alien as they are to the case, our 
authors feel even more alien to the social 
milieu in which the case occurs. In Yaffe, 
who up-to-dates the story, the disaffection is 
blatant from the beginning. He is dealing 
with what would be normally a gloomy 
subject, yet with almost every character 
except the protagonists, his manner is 
usually satirical and often sarcastic. One 
father is a frigid ass, the other is a weak 
fool; one mother is sickly and timid, the 
other is a domineering club-woman and a 
fool; the principal is a pompous fool; the 
lawyer is a vain conniver; the psychiatrists 
don’t care; the judge is a sentimental fool. 
And as his story reaches its climax, Yaffe 
hits on the pattern he is after: that nobody 
is concerned with the one important thing, 
the case, but this one is interested in his 
golf-score, that one in his new article, 
another in his business-prestige, etc. To 
drive it home, the author runs through the 
routine a second time. 

Levin’s disaffection is more touching; it 
is a slow growth to awareness of how 
pointless his own career as a man has been. 


Let me quote from his ending: 
“, . . As it happened, I never again 
reached the intense involvement and 
achievement—if achievement it may be 
called—of my first assignment. When 
something big comes to us early in our 
careers we have an expectation of ex- 
ceeding and exceeding ourselves; yet for 
some this never happens, just as, for 
some, no later love has the quality of 
first love. I married, divorced, and dur- 
ing the war I was a correspondent with 
the Third Army. It was in the last weeks 
that the case came finally home to me.” 

Back in America he meets his first 

love. 
“, . . Looking at her, I was thinking, It 
could have been. It could all have been. 
. .. And I tended my job and married 
again, and we live in Norwalk.” 
But the social disaffection of both au- 

thors is evident also in their surprising 

attitude toward the two protagonists. They 
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sympathize with, and admire, the dark 
funny-looking Jewish intellectual misfit (of 
course in Yaffe nobody is Jewish)—the one 
who wears the glasses and loses the glasses 
—the brooding one who has the fantasies 
of being a serviceable slave. They yearn to 
extenuate for him according to their own 
standards of decency, and Yaffe even 
contrives his metaphysical salvation. But 
toward the other, the fair good-looking 
youth, skilled in sports, dancing, and dra- 
matics, sought after by the girls and boys, 
both authors are cold and even hostile; he 
is, somehow, to blame. What does this 
mean? Our authors look at themselves and 
at the world and its desirable roles, and 
they find nothing to admire and love—at 
most something to envy and be vindictive 
about—but certainly nothing that adds up 


‘to what you could be “intensely involved” 


in, or to “achieve” anything there. Yaffe, 
the younger, takes this pretty much for 
granted; Levin has learned it as he pursued 
his career and found that he, or it, (it 
makes no difference) didn’t come across. 
But there were those two rich and bright 
boys back in the Twenties who “had every- 
thing,” and they were wise to it already. 
They acted it out—it is fascinating—be- 
cause one of them seduced the other into 
doing something spectacularly pointless, 
for the excitement; they committed the 
Crime of Our Century. 


AY is often the case, the opening page 
of Compulsion, before the author 
has a chance to develop his habitual de- 
fenses, tells more about the case and the 
real situation than all the rest. A professor 
is giving a brilliant cram-lecture for the 
morrow’s entrance-examination to Law 
School. Judd, who killed the boy the day 
before, takes no notes; yet he is paying 
attention, because he seizes the first occa- 
sion to interrupt and bother the teacher 
and the class with his theory of the Super- 
man; but he feels they don’t understand 
his argument. . . . Levin here wants to 
portray the preoccupied youth, doodling a 
hawk, and unable to keep away from the 
area of the crime, and this is very well. But 
the salient psychological features of the 
scene are not these “unconscious” ones 
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but much simpler and revealing ones: (1) 
What would seem to be “objectively” im- 
portant, the cram-lecture and the examina- 
tion, is unimportant not only to Judd but 
also to the other students and to the 
teacher, for they rush at once into the time- 
wasting argument; (2) The aim of the 
young man is chiefly to claim attention, as 
it starved for attention, and to have some- 
thing vital to him drawn forth and treated 
seriously, though not necessarily approved, 
even perhaps more to be refuted; (3) But 
since what he offers has no immediate 
practical content, there is no way to get 
himself understood. He wants to share his 
fantasy, which is his only creative act, but 
it is only a fantasy. We can be sure that, 
uninterested in the objective business of 
society—the examination—and unable to 
make contact with the other persons, he 
will pour his energy into lush fantasies 
indeed. (Of course I am not here speaking 
of Leopold and Loeb but of how they exist 
as fantasies of Meyer Levin.) 


Now let me revert to the first question 
above: if our author were going to artifice 
a real world of the case, as Dreiser did in 
An American Tragedy, it is in these scenes 
of social behavior and how the protago- 
nists are in them, and how they are not in 
them, that half the substance of the work 
would be. This is especially true for the 
outgoing, the socially-successful youth 
(Artie). The author tells us, for instance, 
that Artie is a fine tennis-player. In Yaffe’s 
book the counterpart is manager of the 
baseball team. How is he in these sports? 
We get not a word. But Levin in one brief 
passage lets us know that Artie is impotent. 
Then we can envisage him on the field, or 
dancing hot jazz, throwing himself wildly 
into it for the relieving excitement of the 
muscular activity; excelling with the need 
to prove potency, and with the flash of 
triumph (and contempt) in doing so; but 
never, never with the total release of or- 
gasm—having always something unfinished 
and the need, more fiercely next time, to 
repeat—and with this, the inability to get 
any of the quiet rewards of activity and 
success. He can do it and he proves it, but 
then it doesn’t mean anything and he turns 
on his heel; or—more deeply—he turns 
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on his heel in full flight from the anxiety 
of losing control and bursting into tears. 
Levin is concerned with explaining, and he 
is compassionate; but if he envisaged the 
real scenes and simply constructed them, 
there would be no need for explanation— 
any more than Dreiser explains anything— 
and the work itself would repair something, 
make it whole again, and this is the act of 
compassion. 

Now the other half of such a recon- 
struction of the real case would, I think, 
deal with the proliferating fantasies, espe- 
cially of the inward-turning youth. It hap- 
pens that in our generation, by no accident, 
writers have learned to reconstruct such 
masturbation-fantasies as a literary form. 
Genét is the most masterly, Henry Miller 
is more pedestrian. The essence of such 
reconstruction is that the physical and so- 
cial reality, the “other’s reality,” enters the 
presented world with apparent caprice or is 
there only on the fringes; its meaning and 
value is the use it plays in beginning, main- 
taining, and heightening the fantasy. Cer- 
tainly this is not far from the Leopold-Loeb 
“case” as told in the books we are consider- 
ing; but our authors do not stay with the 
fantasist’s world and therefrom lead us to 
the crime step-by-step as it really was; 
rather they persist in keeping the social 
valuation as their structural framework— 
and then the overt acts of fantasy occur as 
alien and require a causal explanation. And 
yet these same authors, as I have said, do 
not take that social reality seriously at all! 
Then what on earth are they doing? They 
are fascinated and they are avoiding. 


In order to get something more nearly 
resembling what Dreiser did, we could 
structure this material as follows: On the 
one hand the scenes of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of our social reality, made obvious and 
probable for us, the final pointlessness of 
the esteemed roles and careers, of the 
games and dates, the coldness of the fam- 
ilies and fraternities, and the gnawing need 
to exceed. On the other hand, the rich 
reality of the fantasy world into which 
something looms from outside so that there 
begins to occur overt behavior continuous 
with the fantasy. It is in this matrix that 
the events occur that are reported in the 
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newspapers as crime by those who have 
not gone step-by-step this whole road. 
The youths kill a random boy for no 
reason, that is for a trivial reason that 
would fit a trivial deed; but of course to 
them the deed is neither enormous nor 
trivial but of the order of their other acts; 
and their reason is not trivial, but to run 
the risk of being caught, exposed, punished. 
(It is hard to know what Levin means by 
“compulsion”—he seems to be saying that 
the death-wish is compelling; but I think 
the usual psychological wisdom is that the 
thrilling excitement, the compulsion, is in 
the confrontation with the others. This is 
what the affectless repeat.) Yaffe and 
Levin seem to be peculiarly moved by 
the acts. They do not seem to understand 
how any principle of disaffection or es- 
trangement, continuously operating, will 
take a person far afield; and not only 
negative principles, but such positive facul- 
ties as healthy lust or common-sense in a 
crazy world will eventually lead a man to 
enormities of eccentricity; and the honest 
artistic need to touch a smug and de- 
bauched audience eventuates in dada. But 
these books keep the enormity of the act 
in the foreground; the crime is isolated. 
We continually feel their tug toward the 
crime as unfinished business for themselves 
—-several times Levin says as much. 


They cannot make the agents real and 
the act inevitable; they are too involved; 
they must explain it away. To sum up our 
comparison: in these books it is the crime 
we are to disavow and not the world of 
our assumptions; yet that world is not 
looked at squarely either, but avoided. But 
in An American Tragedy it was not the 
murder but the whole way of social life 
in which that murder was an incident that 
was recreated and since our Own exper- 
ience of life allowed us to regard the 
sequence of events as probable, we had 
radically to disavow it, that is, to entertain 
alternatives. 

Yet the book we have proposed in theorv, 
portraying as plausible and probable so 
radical a disaffection from the accepted 
institutions and behaviors, and developing 
with sympathy the fantasies of perversity 
—such a book could not get itself accepted. 
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People do not dare disavow so frankly our 
conventionally desirable world, and there- 
fore they would not admit the real scenes 
to be plausible; nor can they accept the 
fantasies of desire as what some one indeed 
might desire. It would all seem far-fetched 
and repugnant, rather than only too real 
and inadmissible en bloc. Yet the books 
that put the crime in the foreground— 
these exert a fascination. 


ET me now generalize and compare 

the Twenties and Fifties as two pe- 
riods of expansion. Both are marked by a 
booming productivity, much money to 
spend, a rising standard of living, and also 
by cultural adjustments to great technical 
innovations that offer exciting prospects; 
radio then and television now; flying the 
ocean and the geophysical year; relativity 
physics and psychoanalysis then and nucle- 
onics and psychotherapy now. In both 
decades a vast increase in international 
travel and cultural exchange. Such things 
both support and give content to the 
expansion. At the same time the Twen- 
ties and the Fifties are marked by a pro- 
found disillusionment and disgust at the 
way our civilization has recently disgraced 
itself. No doubt the First World War was 
a more severe shock to moral preconcep- 
tions—we were inured by their experience 
of barbarism; yet we managed to turn up 
with crematoria and atom-bombs. But these 
experiences too foster expansion in those 
who survive and in whom the shell-shock 
thaws out, for people are purged, especially 
if there has been frank vomiting; and then 
more daring and radical notions can ex- 
press themselves with a good conscience, 
since nothing an individual can think of 
would be so wicked as what everybody 
thought of collectively. 


But there is also a dark contrast between 
the decades. The Twenties were a time in 
which people thought (really believed) that 
there would never be another war. Great 
nations scuttled their warships according 
to a formula, and signed the Kellogg- 
Briand agreement. This element, of secur- 
ity, is of course capital to an expanding 
mood, for it is the absence of an external 
counter-pressure. 
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If we consider the artistic creations of 
the Twenties, they were indeed such as one 
would expect and hope for in a time of 
expansion and disgust. There was a flower- 
ing of advance-guard work, experimental, 
offensive, outrageous, bringing to a large 
public the esoteric efforts of several dec- 
ades. And the standard style, as by that 
time An American Tragedy was in stand- 
ard style, moved with serene self-confi- 
dence, immune from the need to explain, 
as if all the necessary radical positions had 
been securely conquered. In art as in 
politics, we had all the three elements 
necessary for the emergence of novelty: 
expanding energy, a rejection of the past, 
and security enough to tolerate confusion 
and anxiety. 

Artistic creation today gives, rather, an 
impression of being balked, potential but 
unable to get along. There is a counter- 
pressure that both opposes expansion and 
discourages it inwardly. Not only is there 
no peace, but no forthright effort for it; 
the international community and even 
science are not free exchanges; and the 
increased standard of living no longer pays 
off in pride and joy, for people are avoid- 
ing some risk. There is not enough security, 
therefore not enough ability to tolerate 
anxiety, and therefore not enough risk of 
something startlingly new. At the same 
time, of course, there is too much disgust 
with the old, and too much new energy to 
burn, to allow for great conventional prod- 
ucts. Instead there is a balked and teasing 
flirtation with something different, without 
daring to affirm it. It is in this ambience, I 
think, that books like Compulsion and 
Nothing But the Night get themselves con- 
ceived in fascination, executed defensively, 
and widely accepted by an audience that 
will not thereby change. They are widely 
accepted because everybody is in the same 
boat. Everybody knows better, but few 
dare to believe it and witness it. 


Finally, let me return to the Case itself. 
The Twenties had Flaming Youth; the 
Fifties have Juvenile Delinquents. Leopold 
and Loeb were not Flaming Youth, they 
vere juvenile delinquents a generation 
ahead of their time, and therefore they 
seem now to have committed the Crime of 
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Our Century. Flaming Youth is rebellious 
youth astoundingly careless of the wisdom 
it rejects, claiming to be grown-up and 
untrammeled even while admitting it might 
be making mistakes to which it claims a 
right; but its aims are positive enough: 
sex, speed and liquor to relax inhibition, 
ideal political doctrines, and frank an- 
swers in words of one syllable for thorny 
moral dilemmas. These are kids (they 
recur) looking for an honest adult to refute 
them. Meyer Levin’s protagonists show 
some of this zeal, but I suspect that it is 
Meyer who is looking for the honest adult. 
Our juvenile delinquents are not rebellious 
but resigned; and they are trapped and 
desperate. Since these young people do not 
know where to try to exercise their 
energies, they do mischief. The speed and 
liquor, and the PAL and the fan-clubs, are 
not the prelude to a quieter good time but 
to more desperate expedients toward ex- 
citement. Their philosophy would be 
Existenz and L’acte Gratuite, except that 
to philosophize affirms an essence, truth, 
and it is not an acte gratuite but the 
property of a rational animal. 


Dreiser’s Clyde Griffiths is a dumb pre- 
cursor of the rebel; he feels he is deprived, 
enly he does not know how; and he is lov- 
ingly portrayed in a decade when they 
thought they knew what was wrong, and 
importantly did know, and were engaged 
in changing it. But our present protagon- 
ists “have” everything and it’s no good; 
there is no point in their rebelling against 
their fathers for they don’t have it either; 
and nobody demonstrates anything new for 
them in the best-sellers. 


I am reminded of the Commencement 
exercises some years ago at one of the 
superior academic high schools in New 
York, Music and Art. Senator Javits, then 
State’s attorney, addressed the class and 
urged them to help combat juvenile delin- 
quency by interesting the tough kids of 
their neighborhoods in their own cultural 
pursuits. Abstractly this was not a foolish 
proposal—even meaty for a commence- 
ment-address. But the teen-agers to whom 
I listened thought it was ridiculous; that the 
delinquents were much in the right and 
they were stronger and would influence the 
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good boys rather than the other way 
around; also—with a certain purity—that 
music and art should not be degraded to 
do police-work, for they impugned the 
State’s attorney’s motives. 


Philosophy and Faith 
By GERSON D. COHEN 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH FATHERS— 
Volume I—Faith, Trinity, Incarnation. By 
Harry AUSTRYN WOLFSON. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. XXVIII, 635 pp. $10.00. 


ITH the publication of Professor 

Wolfson’s study of the philosophy 
of the Church Fathers, the age-old debate 
between apologists for Judaism and Chris- 
tianity should turn a full circle. Though 
there have been occasional major diver- 
gences from the general pattern at every 
successive step, the principal stages of this 
debate may be summarized as follows: 
From the rise of Pauline Christianity 
toward the end of the first century down 
to the middle of the eighteenth, Jewish 
thinkers insisted that Christianity differed 
from Judaism in its very essence, that it 
represented an open break with the proph- 
etic-Rabbinic tradition by its adoption of a 
novel mode of thought and behavior which 
were totally at variance with halakhic 
monotheism. However the individual Jew 
might formulate his evaluation of Chris- 
tianity, all Jews were agreed that it was a 
human innovation totally out of character 
with the Jewish soil on which it had come 
to life. The spokesmen for the Church, in 
turn, vehemently denied that there was 
anything essentially new in Christianity. 
The ostensible break with Judaism, they 
said, represented but the unfolding and 
fulfillment of the teachings and predictions 
of the prophets of Israel. The authorities 
of the Church, accordingly, considered 
themselves the new I/srael, the second and 
penultimate stage in the divine plan for 
human history. Hence, the medieval dis- 
putations between Jews and Christians 
revolved about the true meanings of an- 
cient Hebrew texts, that is, about the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Hebrew prophets. 
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French ecclesiastics, for example, would 
argue that the Talmud was a pack of 
insidious lies, a premeditated distortion of 
Scripture, fabricated to conceal the truth 
in the Hebrew Bible; while on the other 
side of the Pyrenees their more subtle 
Spanish brethren contended that the Tal- 
mud indeed contains the truth, but the 
Jews in their stubbornness try to suppress 
it. Whatever the manifest tactic, the under- 
lying claim was invariably the same: the 
ostensibly novel elements in Christianity 
had all been predicted by the prophets of 
Israel. Ergo, Christianity was the ultimate 
form of authentic Judaism. 


With the growth of liberal Christianity 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Protestant theologians—for what follows, 
be it noted that the latter were almost 
exclusively of German provenance—ceas- 
ing to believe in the soteric function of a 
resurrected Christ, let alone in the divinity 
of Jesus, adopted the traditional Jewish 
evaluation of Christianity, though, to be 
sure, with an entirely different conclusion. 
Christianity, they proclaimed, indeed had 
broken with Judaism, which at its best had 
stopped where the prophets had left off. 
Christianity was now seen not only as 
fulfillment; it was progress. It introduced 
a new law of love, a higher ethic which 
heralded a new humanity. Alas, Heine’s 
quip “Wie es christelt sich so juedelt es 
sich” works in reversing one’s stand too, 
and Jewish apologists now began to whistle 
a variation on the old patristic-Christian 
tune. Jewish historians of the Wissenschaft 
school now discovered that Christianity 
had really introduced nothing new into the 
theological forum. It was all in the Tal- 
mud, whose ethic was no less sublime or 
universalist than that of Christianity. The 
daughter religion had merely cloaked the 
best of the old idiom in a garb of anti- 
Jewishness with some pagan elements 
woven in here and there, and Christianity, 
a dessicated form of Judaism, emerged. 
Ahad Ha’am, although only an amateur 
student of Christianity, remained a solitary 
voice in his insistence that the very sub- 
stance of the Christian ethic was really 
new and, therefore, alien to the spirit of 
Judaism. Actually, the details of Ahad 
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Ha’am’s contrast of Jewish and Christian 
norms of behavior (in his essay, Al Shtei 
ha-Se‘ipim) are of secondary importance. 
Granted even, as some Jewish historians 
contend, that Ahad Ha’am had made 
specious distinctions between the Jewish 
cry for justice and the Christian proclama- 
tion of love, the East European Jewish 
thinker was patently motivated by authen- 
tic Jewish categories which claimed 
uniqueness of content for Judaism over 
and beyond mere temporal precedence. 


HE past forty years have witnessed a 

decided retreat on the part of Protes- 
tant schools from the position their mas- 
ters had taken scarcely a century earlier. 
The claim for a superior ethic has not 
been given up, to be sure; but there has 
been a decided shift in emphasis. With the 
intensification of the neo-Orthodox Chris- 
tian climate and the resurrection of soteric 
Chirstology, the ethical element in Chris- 
tianity has receded to second place. But 
by the most ironic twist of fate, the Jews 
of antiquity have come to life again to 
dispel the Christian illusion of a new 
orientation to the world by John the 
Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth. Despite 
protestations to the contrary, the discovery 
of ancient Jewish sectarian writings in the 
caves overlooking the Dead Sea has upset 
the confidence of many a die-hard de- 
fender of the uniqueness of the social 
gospel and of the symbols of the ancient 
apostles. The vocabulary, ritual and welt- 
anschauung of the forgotten sectarians of 
pre-Christian Palestine have evoked a 
flood of articles and books debunking the 
claim of Christian theologians to a revela- 
tion new in social or eschatological con- 
tent. Addressing the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis at its annual 
meeting on December 27th, 1956, its 
president, Professor J. Philip Hyatt, a 
distinguished Christian student of the Old 
Testament, concluded his paper on the 
Dead Sea scrolls with the following ob- 
servation: 


Finally, a few words may be said about 
the question of the originality or “truth” 
of early Christianity, and the bearing 
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of the Dead Sea discoveries upon the 
question of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
. . . First, it must be emphasized that 
the “truth” of the Christian faith does 
not rest upon the originality or unique- 
ness of the teachings of Jesus or of any 
NT [New Testament] writer. Scholars 
have long konwn that there is little in 
them that is truly original. . . . The 
Christian faith rests not upon the 
uniqueness of Jesus’ teaching, but upon 
the belief in the incarnation, the belief 
that “the Word became flesh” in Jesus 
Christ. . . . Genuine faith cannot be 
upset by anything which enriches histori- © 
cal understanding. ‘(My italics—c.D.c.) 
(Journal of _ Biblical Literature, 
LXXXVI (1957), 11.) 


Christian theology, it would seem, is re- 
turning to the point of its origin. Its claim 
to validity now rests totally on its Chris- 
tology, on a postulate and corollaries that 
faith only can assert, and that reason 
must needs reject. 

Almost simultaneously with the admis- 
sion of frank Christians that the religious 
and ethical teachings of their faith cannot 
claim originality (i.e. superiority), Pro- 
fessor Wolfson’s study has appeared to 
resuscitate the traditional Jewish assertion 
described in the first sentences of this 
review. Wolfson’s work virtually shouts 
from the hilltop that classical Christianity 
constitutes a break with Judaism, not only 
in halakhic form or ethical emphasis, in- 
deed not even on whether the Messiah has 
come in the person of Jesus, but in far 
more fundamental vocabulary and theo- 
logical ideology. Christianity is a new 
religion, one which both the Rabbis of 
Palestine and Philo of Alexandria would 
doubtless have rejected not merely as anti- 
nomistic, but as downright idolatrous. 
Wolfson, of course, as a detached and a 
truly objective scholar, does not say this 
at all. He is content to allow the Church 
Fathers to speak for themselves, and to 
leave all value judgments to the reader 
himself. However, precisely because he 
has not set out to prove anything, but 
merely to elucidate the theological idiom 
and philosophical expressions of the 
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Church Fathers, the results are all the 
more poignant and convincing. 


His volume, the first of two on the 

Church Fathers, is but one link in a 
monumental history of philosophy entitled 
Structure and Growth of Philosophic Sys- 
tems from Plato to Spinoza, in other 
words, from the first systematic rational 
philosopher to Spinoza, who proclaimed 
an end to the traditional categories of Jew- 
ish-Muslim-Christian philosophic discus- 
sion. Wolfson’s method, which he calls 
hypothetico-deductive, is identical with the 
one he pursued in the volumes of this 
series which already have appeared, his 
studies of Philo (1954), Crescas (1929) 
and Spinoza (1934). Wolfson’s analysis of 
each of his subjects rests on “the assump- 
tion that every philosopher either repro- 
duces former philosophers or interprets 
them or criticizes them.” However, since 
philosophers have not always spelled out 
the full implication of the words they 
employed, the student is often at a loss 
as to exactly which concept they intended 
by key terms which appear repeatedly but 
often with obviously different implications. 
Indeed, on occasion, the terms employed 
would even seem to contradict the general 
presuppositions on which the particular 
thinker’s whole religious faith or philo- 
sophic commitment rests. As a first step, 
therefore, Wolfson undertakes the task 
of the philologist, tracing the history of 
technical terms—eliminating them as mere 
clichés, if this is what the evidence points 
to, or delineating seemingly neutral terms 
as technical ones—and establishing their 
precise meaning in their context. The final 
result is achieved by comparing the term 
at hand with the general pattern of the 
thinker’s doctrinal or philosophic state- 
ments and thereby trying to arrive at some 
definition consistent with the whole of his 
thinking. (It need hardly be added that 
philosophers and theologians have been 
known to contradict themselves. “The 
Case of Clement of Alexandria,” to cite 
the title of one of Wolfson’s sections, is 
a brilliant exposition of a change of view 
on the subject of the divine generation of 
the Logos by one of the great patristic 
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writers.) Finally, the implications of these 
results are brought into bold relief by a 
comparison with what preceded and fol- 
lowed in the history of philosophy in each 
of the issues anlayzed. 

Wolfson’s towering position in the his- 
tory of philosophy has long been a by- 
word to every student, and the results of 
his researches into patristic literature bear 
the same stamp of superb clarity, precision, 
and thoroughness that are associated with 
all of his work. Henceforth, any serious 
discussion of early and medieval Christian 
philosophy and theology must rest on the 
foundation Wolfson has built. For Wolf- 
son has meticulously unravelled for us 
the sense of a theological vocabulary that 
has often appeared so abstruse and remote 
even from our own most technical usage 
as to sound like utter gibberish. This 
achievement, intrinsically valuable as a 
contribution to historical scholarship, is 
all the more significant in view of the 
fact that the idiom and thinking of the 
tathers of Christianity has left an indelible 
mark on all occidental literature and phil- 
osophy. In view of the current revival of 
ancient religious vocabulary and symbol- 
ism, the origin and precise meaning of this 
thought pattern deserves elucidation and 
understanding. As a case in point, the 
quotation from Professor Hyatt’s address 
contains terms which have been inter- 
preted differently by orthodox Christians— 
“the divinity of Jesus Christ,” “belief in 
the incarnation,” “the belief that ‘the Word 
became fiesh’”—in an effort to square 
them with the implications and require- 
ments of their alleged uncompromising 
monotheism. 


One further observation. If human dis- 
cussion and interchange are truly a re- 
sponse to some stimulus, then the concern 
of the Church Fathers with such seem- 
ingly remote questions as to whether the 
Logos was the product of eternal divine 
generation by “nature” and/or by “will,” 
or as to whether or not Jesus as the human 
son of God was endowed with two natures 
in one person—the concern with and the 
solution to such problems must be a 
response to some real religious-philosophi¢ 
problem. Moreover, since the Church 
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Fathers did not merely ruminate on the 
observations of their precursors, but often 
rephrased them with violent remonstrances 
against other formulations, the issues must 
have been real ones in their minds. Wolf- 
son’s contribution is to lay before us the 
exact content of what all the fuss was 
about. The Fathers and their anathematized 
enemies fought over questions that lie at 
the basis of monotheistic religion and 
rational philosophy. 


HIs volume treats three major concepts 
oes the history of early Christianity: 
the developments in the concept of “faith” 
in patristic literature; the origin and 
growth of the Christian dogma of a triune 
god; and finally the history of the concept 
of the incarnation. Each of these sections 
begins with a description of the Jewish 
substratum of the later Christian doctrines, 
and then traces the transformations of the 
Jewish concept beginning with other New 
Testament writers, through John of Damas- 
cus, the last of the Church Fathers (died 
circa 750). These three monographs are 
followed by a final section on the dogmatic 
heresies with which the Fathers had to 
contend and their meaning in the light of 
the concepts previously discussed. The 
second volume will contain analyses of the 
patristic philosophical proofs for the ex- 
istence of God, of the Fathers’ views on 
the divine predicates, creation, ethical 
theory, freedom of the will, and, if one 
may take a hint from Wolfson’s work on 
Philo, tc which the present study is closely 
related, it will presumably also contain a 
section on the patristic view of one of the 
great perennial problems of Christianity, 
namely the Jews. 

Wolfson’s study opens with the ques- 
tion of why philosophy as a vehicle of 
apology and exposition permeated the 
Christian community in the first place. 
True, there was a Jewish precedent in 
Philo and the other allegorists of Alex- 
andria; but on the other hand, Paul, the 
father of orthodox Christianity, had pro- 
claimed his message of salvation as one 
of faith, of unquestioning trust in the 
saving power of God and of his son Jesus. 
As a product of Jewish schools of Asia 
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Minor and Palestine, Paul had little use 
for philosophy, his method of preaching 
being essentially patterned after that of 
orthodox Jewish teachers, namely the 
midrashic method of interpretation and 
application of Scripture. Paul’s Midrash 
went beyond the limits of even the most 
uninhibited of Jewish preachers, but its 
aim and method were essentially the same: 
to win over the unbelieving by an emo- 
tional appeal to the “truth” he had “re- 
ceived” by interpreting Scriptures to apply 
to the events and people of his world. At 
no time did Paul give any indication of an 
inclination or capacity for a philosophic 
exposition of his beliefs. Why, then, did 
the exponents of Christianity, beginning 
with the early part of the second century, 
increasingly resort to the philosophic 
method of defense and exhortation, so that 
by the year 200 philosophy had become 
virtually the exclusive tool for the defini- 
tion of their beliefs and opinions? 


Wolfson enumerates three major reasons 
for the rise of a philosophized Christianity. 
First, the discipline of philosophy became 
part and parcel of Christian teaching be- 
cause many of the pagans who were con- 
verted to Christianity had been trained in 
Greek philosophy. This fact is largely 
responsible for a dialectical element in the 
history of Christian philosophy. On the 
one hand these trained pagan philoso- 
phers were converted to Christianity 
largely through the medium of Philo’s 
interpretation of the Bible; it was this 
allegorical interpretation that made sense 
to their philosophically oriented minds 
and convinced them of the hidden truths 
which lay behind the plain sense of the 
Scriptural texts. Since the Bible merely 
became a philosophic treatise, these pagans 
continued to graft onto it any philosophy 
they held dear. In other words philosophy, 
which in the first instance was the vehicle 
for conversion to monotheism, was also 
the door through which a considerable 
portion of the pagan element in Christian- 
ity was introduced. Thus, much of Chris- 
tian philosophy was an attack on, and a 
defense against heretical schools whose 
program was the restoration of the basic 
elements of pure Jewish monotheism. The 
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efforts of Arius to revive the views of 
Philo and Paul that the Logos was a 
creature of God, and not co-eternal with 
him, as the orthodox Fathers maintained; 
or of Sabelius to teach that the Logos was 
originally but “the thought of God and 
a mode of his manifestation in the world” 
rather than a real being—these views 
were vigorously anathematized in favor 
of more orthodox syntheses of Judaism 
and paganism. 

On the other hand, philosophy served 
as a defensive tool against pagan charges 
that Christianity was propagating the 
most outlandish crimes. The Christian 
philosophers in reply sought to prove that 
the beliefs and way of life they advocated, 
in short, that their attack against poly- 
theism, had been foreshadowed by the 
pagan philosophers themselves. Thirdly, 
philosophy was employed as a shield 
against Gnostic thought systems, which 
sought to break openly with the Jewish 
Scriptural presuppositions of Christianity 
and to convert the latter into a philoso- 
phic syncretism of Christology and pagan 
mythology. 

Thus Christian philosophy represents a 
compromise between Judaism and pagan- 
ism, one which some of the Fathers 
acknowledged openly. In view of the in- 
roads made by an obviously non-Pauline 
universe of discourse, the concept of faith 
itself became the subject of difference of 
opinion. The discussions of the Church 
Fathers on the essence of the highest form 
of faith, whether it is that which is free 
of rational considerations or one which 
is the climax of reason, anticipate the 
never ending medieval and modern argu- 
ments on the subject. 


N THE last analysis, the concept of faith 

was transformed, because the content 
of the faith itself had changed. Orthodox 
Jews and the first adherents of Jesus had 
been able to argue a question predicated 
on an accepted premise: since there was to 
be a messiah, was Jesus he or not. Paul 
widened the gap by renouncing the Law 
and the authority of Rabbinic tradition. 
But even in this very proclamation of 
defection, he continued to employ terms 
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and symbolisms that Jews understood and, 
taken individually, might well agree with. 
When Paul spoke of the messiah as God’s 
son, as his first born, and even “as being 
in the form of God,” he was quoting 
images used by Jews before himself. When 
Paul identified the Torah with wisdom, he 
was appropriating an orthodox Rabbinic 
equation. When he referred to wisdom (or 
the Law), the holy spirit, and the messiah 
as preexistent, that is, as having had a 
heavenly existence before the creation of 
the universe, he was merely citing a well 
known midrash. But when he equated the 
Law and the holy spirit with the preex- 
istent messiah, and the latter with the 
earthly Jesus, his Jewish audience must 
have been stunned. Not only had no Jew 
ever identified the Law with the mes- 
siah, but the implication was clear that in 
Paul’s view Jesus replaced the Torah as 
the personification of the divine wisdom 
and the holy spirit. Jesus was God’s sub- 
stitute for the Law, which, accordingly, 
no longer had any place in the scheme of 
things. All the trust and obedience that 
the pious had previously been obliged to 
place in the Torah was now transferred 
to the Christ. From the Jewish point of 
view, a new religion had been born, and 
its very essence bespoke heresy. 


The Jewish substratum of Pauline re- 
ligion, along with the observation that at 
no point did Paul make any statement that 
smacked of idolatry, has been asserted 
before by Klausner, Davies and others. 
However, Wolfson’s reexamination of the 
sources is a refreshing masterpiece of 
lucidity and erudition, devoid of the dis- 
tracting polemics that characterize many 
of these analyses. Wolfson then proceeds 
to show how Paul innocently sowed the 
seed for the introduction of paganism into 
Christianity. The second chapter in classi- 
cal Christology begins with the account 


in Matthew and Luke of Jesus’ miraculous 


conception by Mary as a result of her 
impregnation by the holy spirit. These two 
authors, having before them the Pauline 
teaching that Jesus the messiah was the 
holy spirit transformed into flesh, inter- 
preted this to mean that the holy spirit 
was the father or actual begetter of Jesus. 
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Wolfson conclusively refutes the conten- 
tion of some scholars that some forms of 
Judaism had entertained notions of a 
miraculous birth of the messiah. “The 
absence of any evidence of a belief in the 
supernatural birth of human beings in 
Judaism at the time of the rise of Chris- 
tianity,” Wolfson writes, “makes it almost 
impossible that Paul should have con- 
ceived of the incarnation as a supernatural 
birth.” Accordingly, he concludes, this 
account could only have originated in 
gentile Christian circles, which carried 
over with them to the new faith the 
popular heathen notions of humans begot- 
ten of gods. Jesus was no longer divine 
only midrashically; he was now a god in 
the flesh. 


The Fathers of the Church, however, 
were confronted by a third version of the 
heavenly origin of Jesus. This is the re- 
nowned Johannine account which begins: 
“In the beginning was the Word [Greek: 
Logos] and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. .. . And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us... .” 
The author of the book of John rewrote 
Paul’s version of the advent of Jesus in 
terms which he appropriated from Philo 
of Alexandria. “In the philosophy of 
Philo,” Wolfson summarizes, “the pre- 
existent wisdom of the Book of Proverbs 
and of post-Biblical Jewish tradition in 
general is called not only wisdom but also 
Logos. That Logos of Philo . . . is con- 
ceived to have three stages of existence. 
. . . First, it existed from eternity as a 
thought of God. Second, prior to the crea- 
tion of the world, it was created by God 
as a real incorporeal being and was used 


- by God as an instrument, or rather a plan, 


in the creation of the world. Third, with 
the creation of the World (sic!), God 
implanted the Logos within it and, as an 
immanent Logos, it acts as the instrument 
of divine providence in every part of it.” 
Philo, be it noted, regarded the Logos as 
quite distinct from the divine spirit, the 
latter being God’s instrument for proph- 
etic communication to mankind. John, 
however, in his rewriting of Paul’s Chris- 
tology, substituted the word Logos for 
Paul’s wisdom and holy spirit, and de- 
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scribed the Logos with the identical terms 
that Paul did Jesus. 


HE Church Fathers, the heirs to these 

three apostolic traditions on the origin 
and nature of Jesus, were confronted 
essentially with two problems. The first, 
& midrashic question, was how to harmon- 
ize these three accounts verbally. The 
second, and far more crucial one, was the 
philosophic problem of rationalizing a 
pagan doctrine into a monotheistic one. 
Wolfson systematically pursues each of 
these questions and analyzes one by one 
the solutions to the theological problems 
which confronted the Fathers. 

Take, for example, the doctrine of the 
Logos, which in Philo’s system was an 
instrument quite in harmony with his 
monotheistic explanation of the creation 
and divine providence. The Fathers, how- 
ever, could not remain content with Philo’s 
theory, for their Logos, whom John had 
identified with the Christ, was now a god, 
and could not be regarded merely as a 
creature-instrument. The Gnostics ac- 
counted for the divinity of the Logos by 
assuming that it was a “prolation” or 
emanation from God, a doctrine which 
the Fathers rejected and anathematized 
as pagan and heretical. But they were no 
more willing to accept the opposite solu- 
tion of Arius that the Logos was created 
ex nihilo. How, then, did the Logos come 
into being? 

The appropriation of Philo, Wolfson 
demonstrates, was in the long run only 
verbal. The pressures of the Matthew-Luke 
story of Jesus’ birth on the one hand and 
of Gnosticism and Arianism on the other 
drove the orthodox to abandon Philo’s 
system in its essentials. Philo had pictured 
two stages in the history of the Logos. At 
first it was only a thought of God, and 
then God created it ex nihilo. Although 
this view was at first adopted by a number 
of Church Fathers, alongside it there arose 
the doctrine, which ultimately supplanted 
the Philonic one completely, that the Logos 
co-existed with God from eternity. In 
other words, there never was a time that 
the Logos did not exist along with God. 
God, accordingly, did not create the Logos 
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ex nihilo but had generated it from eter- 
nity. The emergence of the Logos thus 
appears to have been not the result of a 
free act of God, but one which proceeded 
out of God’s own nature. 

The fact that Wolfson traces the de- 
finitive formulation of the “single-stage” 
theory by Origen to Plotinus’ influence is 
to this reviewer pregnant with crucial 
significance; for alongside Paul’s revolt 
against the Torah, and the introduction 
of the pagan myth of the divine parent- 
hood of Jesus into Christian Scripture, the 
Fathers adopted a third element irrecon- 
cilable with Biblical-Rabbinic monotheism. 
The God of the Church Fathers, like that 
of Plotinus, ceased for all intents and 
purposes to be a free agent. Now the ulti- 
mate significance of the opposition of 
monotheism to idolatry is, as Yehezkel 
Kaufmann has shown and as Professor 
Wolfson proves here independently, the 
question of God’s freedom. Can God be 
subsumed under the laws of nature and 
reason, or is he incomparable to anything 
man can know or imagine and hence un- 
predictable and free! Maimonides, it will 
be recalled, rejected the Aristotelian notion 
of eternal matter precisely out of these 
considerations. To be sure, the early 
Fathers were aware of the dangerous im- 
plications of their theory and insisted that 
even God’s generation by nature is still an 
act of will, for the will of the Lord is 
qualitatively different from that of men. 
Later interpreters insisted that eternal 
generation by nature means only that the 
Logos was a product of God’s essence but 
not produced by necessity. But the open 
minded reader will discern what Wolfson 
dispassionately desists from saying. Ortho- 
dox Christianity was confronted with 
dialectically opposed commitments to Jew- 
ish monotheism and mythological poly- 
theism, which were resolved only by 
verbal distinctions that make sense only 
to unquestioning faith. 

Ultimately, however, the bulk of the 
patristic energy had to be channelled to the 
explanation of the inexplicable. How could 
God be said to have generated or begotten 
the Logos? Is not this the very essence of 
idolatry? Wolfson’s section explaining the 
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problem in which he demonstrates the 
essential distinction between God as creat- 
or or artisan and God as begetter is an 
enthralling chapter that should be read by 
anyone interested in religion. Once for all, 
Wolfson lays bare the abyss that divides 
the crudest anthropomorphic Judaism and 
the most refined philosophic polytheism. 
The Fathers, eager to preserve the sub- 
stance of monotheism and yet committed 
to a Logos that is coeternal and coequal 
with God, speak of the generation as a 
mystery. Similarly, the belief that God is 
one and yet three distinct beings, or that 
God is non-material and yet appeared in 
the flesh—these are the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. They could never be explained; 
they could only be rationalized by meta- 
phor and analogy. The Logos or holy 
spirit could be compared to a “beam of 
the sun;” the trinity could be termed a 
relative unity, while the incarnation could 
be spoken of on the analogy of certain 
types of physical union distinguished by 
Aristotle. Throughout the hundreds of 
pages in which each theory is explained 
to the last word, the same dialectic of 
Judaism and paganism reappears. 


Obviously, no summary can begin to do 
justice to an encyclopedic work where 
every word is measured. We have concen- 
trated on one aspect of a work that is at 
once an indispensable tool for the theolo- 
gian, philosopher, classicist and historian 
of ideas. It can only be hoped that this 
imposing volume will be followed soon by 
its companion and subsequently by the 
others in the series. There can be no doubt 
that what Kaufmann has done for the 
Bible and Scholem for mysticism, Wolfson 
had done for the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers. 
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Meet Mr. Dulles 


By DAN WAKEFIELD 


JoHN FosTER DULLES: A BIOGRAPHY by JOHN 
RoBINSON BEAL. Harper 331 pp. $4.50. 


ICHARD ROVERE once asked in The New 
Yorker “When is Dulles Dulles?” The 
question is a good one, and John Robinson 
Beal has quoted it in his book John Foster 
Dulles: A Biography. He then proceeds to 
comment on it: 

“To those who, like Rovere, had not 
plumbed the combination of traits em- 
bedded in the Dulles character—the 
moral upbringing with the lawyer’s 
requirement of ‘getting things done’— 
the question remains a perplexing one.” 


Mr. Beal, however, was able to hold a 
series of personal interviews with Mr. 
Dulles in writing this biography, and he 
explains that those interviews “provided 
additional facts about his career and in- 
sights into his official actions. . . .” Mr. 
Beal, in other words, has plumbed the 
depths of Dulles’ character and foreign 
policy, and set them down for the rest of 
us in book form. The question “When is 
Dulles Dulles?” should therefore no longer 
be so perplexing; and yet, it becomes more 
perplexing than ever. A thorough reading 
of the book seems to indicate that Dulles 
is a complex combination of many men: 
among them, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson, Cotton Mather, and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Like Lincoln, he enjoys wood 
chopping, once gave 2¢ to a blind man, 
and sometimes studies “At night, by the 
light of a kerosene lamp;” like Wilson he 
has a “deeply idealistic and intellectual 
streak,” and indeed, “absorbed Wilson’s 
idealism at Versailles;”’ like Mather he 
“learned the Bible thoroughly,” had “a 
very rigorous upbringing,” walked three 
miles to church as a boy and sang “Work 
for the Night is Coming;” and, like Gandhi, 
ke accepts defeat “stoically,” and is “paci- 
fist in motivation.” In Mr. Beal’s biography, 
John Foster Dulles is not only complex— 
he is nearly unrecognizable. 

The tone of the book is set in the fore- 
word by Thomas E. Dewey, who says in 
reference to Dulles’ work thus far as Sec- 
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retary of State that “No ordinary mortal 
would have been able to do it.” Nor would 
an ordinary mortal be able to live a life 
and conduct a career without a single 
error; but in this biography Mr. Dulles does 
just that. Criticisms of his work are only 
due to lack of “understanding” on the part 
of the critics: “. . . Dulles is a dedicated 
man, and such individuals are not easy to 
understand or deal with.” 
We first meet our hero as he takes over 
his office as Secretary of State, and see him 
“. . . wearing a dark-blue suit which 
had a faint dark-green pencil stripe, an 
Oxford-gray overcoat, and a black hom- 
burg hat. Though his clothes came 
from one of the best tailors in New 
York, he wore them like a man who had 
other things on his mind. His tie was 
just a shade off center and there were 
wrinkles in his sleeves at the elbows.” 


The reader thus learns not only the 
details of Mr. Dulles’ apparel, but the 
occupation of his biographer: reporter for 
Time. Although biographer Beal took a 
leave of absence from the Luce organiza- 
tion to write this book, he took no leave 
from the writing style he employs at the 
office. The only difference in a Time cover 
piece and this biography is one of length. 
Those who tire of Time-ese after three or 
four pages of a feature story in the maga- 
zine will have rough going with John 
Foster Dulles, for it employs the same 
establishment of character by adjectives, 
the same compilation of trivia for the sake 
of trivia. 

We know immediately that we can rest 
secure with this new Secretary of State, for 
his eyes are “sober,” his mouth is turned 
down “solemnly,” and in sum, he looks 
like an “austere, wary” individual. Just the 
man for Secretary of State! Unlike his 
suspicious predecessor, Dean Acheson, who 
spoke with “the polished, loftily expressed 
Yale and Harvard Law School accents,” 
the new Secretary of State speaks with “the 
idiomatic American slurs of diction . . .” 
(italics our own). If any final proof is 
needed by the proverbial Old Lady in 
Dubuque that John Foster Dulles is a man 
to be trusted, she will no doubt breathe a 
sigh of relief on learning that he pro- 
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nounces the site of our last war as “Krea” 
and that “This habit still persists.” 

Roughly a third of the book is devoted 
to Dulles’ private life and works before 
taking office, and it is here that we are 
presented with material that one would 
most likely expect to find in a cultist text 
on Elvis Presley, e.g., that before dinner 
Mr. Dulles is wont to have “a rye on the 
rocks, topped with a little water, which he 
stirs with his index finger and then licks 
the finger.” Of more fascination is the way 
in which Mr. Beal attempts to make his 
subject a rough-hewn Horatio Alger hero 
whose character and personality match his 
homespun dialect, despite certain social 
and ancestral burdens of an aristocratic 
nature. Mr. Beal reports that “Dulles can 
trace his ancestry back forty generations 
from the Watertown pastor to Charlemagne 
(b. 2 Apr. 742, as the family genealogy 
notes meticulously)” and that the first of 
the clan reached the shores of the new 
world at Charleston, South Carolina in 
1776. His grandfather was Secretary of 
State in the Benjamin Harrison administra- 
tion and his uncle was Secretary of State 
for Wilson at Versailles. But in order to 
understand Mr. Dulles’ character, Mr. Beal 
says We must remember that “while his 
stock was sturdy American and his up- 
bringing genteel, he lacked the kind of 
prestige attached to being born in the 
purple of a Mayflower name in American 
Society, so that in one sense he is a self- 
made man with some of the rough edges 
of one who perforce has had to assert 
himself to get recognition.” 


; ms observations are fascinating, but 
the most remarkable part of the book 
comes in dealing with Dulles’ record as 
Secretary of State. It is here that the author 
must call up his greatest powers of inge- 
nuity in order to absolve his hero of human 
error. This feat involves both omission 
and mysticism on the part of Mr. Beal, 
and its accomplishment makes a theolo- 
gian’s reconciliation of a loving God and 
human misery sound like a schoolboy’s 
classroom exercise. 

Since the author has benefited from long 
personal interviews with Dulles, we are 
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able to get inside the mind of the secretary 
(or “sekketary” as he calls himself) with 
authority. We must assume that we are 
hearing his own estimate of the situation 
when his biographer tells us that imme- 
diately after taking office, Mr. Dulles “be- 
lieved his first job was to restore the 
American public’s confidence in the State 
Department.” 

In looking back at that period, we can 
only have faith that Dulles moves in mys- 
terious ways, his wonders to perform. He 
chose as his administrative undersecretary 
one Don Lourie, president of the Quaker 
Oats Company. It was no doubt a real 
restoration of public and departmental con- 
fidence in the new State Department when 
Dulles introduced this Mr. Lourie to the 
staff on the first day of operation by saying 
“All I can tell you about him is that a few 
years ago he was an all-American quarter- 
back.” 

Mr. Beal omits that incident in his biog- 
raphy, though he does state frankly that 
“Lourie was a friendly, personable man, 
but totally inexperienced in the ways of 
government.” This seems an odd beginning 
for a restoration of confidence in the State 
Department, and confidence seems even 
more unlikely when we learn that Lourie 
filled probably the most sensitive position 
on his staff by asking “one of his Chicago 
neighbors if he knew anyone in Washing- 
ton he might pick for the job of security 
chief.” It seems the neighbor did know a 
couple of fellows down in Washington, and 
one of them Lourie hired—chap by the 
name of; Scott McLeod. Mr. Beal seems to 
chalk this misfortune up to the grim 
whimsy of fate: “It may seem incredible 
that Lourie happened so casually on a man 
who turned out to be identified with the 
McCarthy wing of the Republican party, 
but that is the way it came about.” 

It was not long before McLeod was busy 
shoring up confidence within the depart- 
ment by secretly checking on which mem- 
bers of the policy planning staff read The 
Daily Worker (which was obviously not 
just a part of their job but a sign of sub- 
version!) and later, the disloyal characters 
who read the anti-Communist, anti-Eisen- 
hower magazine, The Reporter. Next, 
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McLeod went over Dulles’ head in trying 
to block the appointment of Charles Boh- 
len as ambassador to Moscow, and by this 
time even Dulles’ “confidence” was having 
a hard time being restored. Beal says Dulles 
was ready to fire McLeod on the spot, but 
held off due to Walter Bedell Smith’s ad- 
vice that “it would embarrass the new 
administration to fire so quickly a man 
who in his opinion should not have been 
hired in the first place.” (It will no doubt 
be a boost to the public confidence both 
here and abroad to realize that this same 
Mr. McLeod is the man who was recently 
appointed as United States ambassador to 
Ireland—with the backing and recommen- 
dation of John Foster Dulles.) 


Thus having moved so massively toward 
the restoration of confidence in the state 
department, Mr. Dulles is ready to work 
on a wider scale. But let us not jump to 
rash conclusions. Mr. Beal tells us that 
“Critics who concluded he [Dulles] was a 
foot-in-mouth diplomat, who talked before 
he knew what he was doing, misled them- 
selves. He knew what he was doing; what 
he was doing did not fit the pattern to 
which they were accustomed.” Dulles is 
indeed something of a radical as painted 
by Beal (“Change, he argued, was inevi- 
table . . .”) and all radicals are misunder- 
stood; they laughed, remember, at Co- 
lumbus. 


ae the most famous of Dulles’ 
alleged “foot-in-mouth” statements 
occurred during India’s dispute with Por- 
tugal over Goa, when Dulles referred to 
Goa as a “province” of Portugal. Mr. Beal 
now reveals that this unhappy incident was 
really the fault of state department officials 
who approved the reference before Dulles 
made it. In later explaining that he had not 
meant to take sides in the dispute, Beal 
says that Dulles “made no attempt to shift 
the blame to faulty staff work.” The whole 
incident, as interpreted by Beal, turns out 
to be an example of Dulles’ magnanimous 
character. 

On a larger scale, Mr. Beal’s defense 
of the Dulles foreign policies is in essence 
a request for the public to close its eyes 
and have faith in the master: 
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“The chess player may expose a pawn 
or a knight as part of an involved gam- 
bit; the Kibitzer can only see the chess- 
piece in danger, and assumes the player 
doesn’t know what he is doing. The 
player cannot stop to explain without 
exposing the whole move to his op- 
ponent.” 


The kibitzers (public) must not attempt 
to criticize the mysterious workings of the 
Grand Gambiteer; though it is evidently 
all right for the kibitzers to have their say 
when it is one of approval. When Dulles 
made his sudden withdrawal of funds for 
Nasser’s Aswan dam project, Time maga- 
zine reported that the move was “a gambit 
that took away the breath of professionals 
for its daring and won the assent of kibitz- 
ers for its instinctive rightness.” Of course 
it led to Nasser’s seizure and nationalization 
of the Suez canal, which led to the Suez 
war, but that does not seem to have di- 
minished its instinctive rightness in the 
eyes of Beal. The sudden U. S. withdrawal 
of Aswan aid came, Beal tells us in his 
book, because Dulles’ “experience at sailing 
in diplomatic waters convinced him the 
breeze would be better if he took a new 
and independent tack.” Beal doesn’t have 
any argument with this, although the 
“breeze” turned into the storm of war over 
Suez and the darkest crisis in the Western 
alliance. In the end, Mr. Beal reminds us, 
it led to the U. S. condemnation of its 
allies’ invasion of Egypt. “which added 
immensely to the stature »f the United 
States as moral leader in the fight for 
peace.” 

Mr. Beal, with the pride of the good 
disciple, points out that “As a calculated 
risk the decision [to withdraw the Aswan 
aid] was on a grand scale, comparable in 
the sphere of diplomacy to the calculated 
risks of war taken in Korea and Formosa.” 

These “calculated risks” taken by Dulles 
in the instances of Korea, Formosa, and 
Indo-China, are more widely known by 
Dulles’ own terminology of “going to the 
brink of war.” Mr. Dulles’ brinksmanship 
has drawn a great deal of criticism and 
Mr. Beal is at pains to defend it. He says 
“It is doubtful if many of the critics of 
the Dulles ‘doctrine of deterrence’ of which 
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‘massive retaliation’ is a part, bothered to 
read the complete spellout which he gave 
the theory in his article for the April, 1954, 
issue of Foreign Affairs, a long-hair pub- 
lication of limited circulation.” Mr. Beal 
quotes at length from the article, and we 
learn that Secretary Dulles feels that 
“. , . the free world must have the 
means for responding effectively [to 
Communist aggression] on a selective 
basis when it chooses. It must not put 
itself in the position where the only re- 
sponse open to it is general war. . .” 


A commendable sentiment. But in the 
three instances in which Dulles “went to 
the brink of war” (as the story of brinks- 
manship was subtitled in a January, 1956 
issue of Life magazine, “Three Times at 
Brink of War: How Dulles Gambled and 
Won”) he put the United States in danger 
of an atomic Armageddon that depended 
on the response of the enemy. If at any 
of those times the enemy had not heeded 
our ultimatum, we would have been 
squarely “in the position where the only 
response open .. . is general war.” 

That “general war,” with our present 
hydrogen weapons, would mean world-wide 
destruction, and possibly the end of our 
civilization. Mr. Beal, however, is able to 
reconcile this—and here is where the mys- 
ticism comes into play—with his appraisal 
of Dulles that “primarily his conduct as 
Secretary cocked an eye toward the moral 
judgment of history.” 


ie was, we remember, Dulles’ “moral 
upbringing” that Mr. Beal feels made 
him so perplexing to the likes of such 
kibitzers as Richard Rovere. Mr. Beal re- 
veals that it was Dulles himself who wrote 
the “five terse and eloquent paragraphs” 
delivered by Eisenhower after we had an- 
nounced our condemnation of the Egyptian 
invasion, in which we told the world that 
“There can be no peace without law. And 
there can be no law if we work to invoke 
one code of international conduct for those 
we oppose and another for our friends.” 
Surely the “moral judgment of history” 
will make some note of our actions in 
putting that commendable: code of conduct 
into temporary operation in behalf of Egypt 
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and the Arab oil kingdoms, and failing to 
exercise it in behalf of Israel, whom Nasser 
and the Arabs have vowed—and taken 
innumerable measures—to destroy ever 
since the U. N. and the U. S. helped create 
it as a modern state. And perhaps the 
“moral judgment of history” will find it 
odd that we exercised our morality against 
Israel, to the point of threatening economic 
sanctions, but that when Dulles was asked 
by members of the Senate why the issue of 
sanctions was not even raised against Rus- 
sia for her slaughter in Hungary, Dulles 
answered, “Maybe it should have been 
raised but it was not.” 


Students of high morality may also find 
it interesting to examine Mr. Dulles’ reac- 
tion to an emissary of von Ribbentrop who 
came to the United States in 1940 to con- 
tact certain American businessmen. In a 
detailed and enlightening report on the 
omissions and retouchings in Mr. Beal’s 
biography in J. F. Stone’s Weekly news- 
letter of April 22, Stone reports the inci- 
dent of Dr. Gerhart Westrich, a junior 
partner of I. G. Farben, who came to this 
country via Siberia in 1940 and was forced 
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to leave when his activities were exposed 
by the New York Herald Tribune. Dulles 
told the Tribune when asked at the time 
about Westrich that “I don’t believe he has 
done anything wrong. I knew him in the 
old days and I have the highest regard for 
his integrity.” 

But perhaps all this can be reconciled 
with Dulles the Presbyterian peacemaker- 
moralist; perhaps it is merely the result of 
faulty public relations and a hostile press. 
As Dulles remarked after the episode of the 
state department’s highly-criticized “book- 
burning” in overseas libraries: 

“I thought I had appointed someone to 
take care of things like this.” 


In Modern Mood 


By JACOB SLOAN 


FooN MEIN GANTZER MEA, OF ALL My 
LaBouR. COLLECTED POEMS. 1919-1956, by 
JacoB GLATSTEIN. 1956. 393 pp. (Yiddish.) 


ACOB GLATSTEIN is a major poet in 

contemporary Yiddish literature, and 

this selection of almost forty years of his 

poetry is consequently an important event 

for Jewish culture. The question is whether 

the body of his work is also of interest to 
modern culture as a whole. 

W. H. Auden once said that nowadays 
all poets are Jews. This is not, of course, 
true of all Jewish poets a fortiori. But it 
is true of Jacob Glatstein, if by Jewish we 
mean one who is Jewish not only by acci- 
dent of birth but also by sensibility—tone, 
manner, substance. Glatstein addresses 
himself firmly to the reality of modern life. 
His themes, largely conceived, are the 
themes of our time: the individual’s sense 
of his removal from nature, society, and 
God; the distortions that, flowing from our 
fascination with totalitarian forms of utop- 
ianism, lead to catastrophe; and the new 
philistinism, the overwhelming vulgariza- 
tion of values in a world where acquies- 
cence to the lowest common denominator 
has triumphed. Each of these themes is one 
that Jewish history has typically experienced 
and anticipated to an extreme degree. Cen- 
turies before the modern era we were 
displaced successively from our place, our 
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time, and our faith. We have been attracted 
and disillusioned by one messianic move- 
ment after another. In Glatstein’s phrase, 
we have been “the world-incendiaries.” 
And our age-long preoccupation with social 
stability as a condition for the perpetuation 
of our group and culture has prepared us 
for the middle-of-the-road “noncontrover- 
siality” that underlies current conformism. 
No wonder that so perceptive a poet as 
Glatstein finds ready-made Jewish subjects 
for contemporary universal themes. 


Thus, Glatstein’s admired monologues of 
Rabbi Nachman of Bratzlav, the Chassidic 
master who was a literary genius, are affir- 
mations of the classic Jewish will to believe 
—but in terms of those preplexities, equi- 
vocations, self-explorations that we think 
of as unique to our generation. For, in 
asserting himself as a special, self-centered 
individual, in insisting on coming to terms 
with faith on his own, mystic grounds, 
Rabbi Nachman explicitly acknowledges 
the distance between himself and the tra- 
ditional body of Israel. Addressing himself 
to his scribe, Nathan, and through him 
to the world, the Bratzlaver still speaks 
to himself. In so doing he sets himself in 
the twentieth century. His home becomes 
the inner faith—the faith of his ancestors 
turned inward. He becomes a kind of social 
anarchist, an artist of faith, for though he 
pours the profoundly realized experiences 
of his faith into the popular forms of 
legend and folk tale—though he establishes 
a communication denied the less bold 
religionist—he has moved outside the in- 
stitutions of his religion. And Judaism is 
historically a religion of institutions. 


B’ interpreting the Bratzlaver in this 
subtle fashion, Glatstein has moved an 
originally Jewish subject into the forefront 
of his own times, has joined Jewish experi- 
ence with that of the rest of mankind. He 
has not simply dressed up modern aliena- 
tion in antique Jewish clothing. But by 
discovering in a Jewish culture hero the 
involutions of the contemporary artist, 
Glatstein has uncovered the Jewish sense 
of distinction through distinctiveness, of 
communication with the world by working 
one’s own garden, that has persisted 
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throughout our history—and is now the 
hallmark of the poet, as Auden infers. 

Tt is to this recent memory of a mean- 
ingful special quality informing Jewry that 
Glatstein juxtaposes the present—and he 
finds the present society an abomination 
in its insistence on mediocre belongingness. 
The gold of a traditional folk culture has 
been debased into popular life style (bagel 
and lox substituted for kashruth); sensitive 
self-awareness converted into anxious fear 
of “the others;” the will to believe overlaid 
by the need to seem to belong to the 
believers. Glatstein regards this confusion 
of values with standards with strict and 
hostile eyes; yet he cannot, though he tries, 
see himself and his contemporaries with the 
unclouded eyes of his parents. He is with 
them and with us at the same time; and 
this conscious ambiguity of position would 
identify him as a modern, if his outward 
manner did not obviously do so. 

For, in every line of his poetry, Glatstein 
shows himself to be the most committedly 
modern of Yiddish poets writing today. 
Modern in the technical sense that his 
poems generally reflect and parallel the 
tone and structure of the best twentieth- 
century poetry in the Western tradition. 
Glatstein has the basic equipment of the 
superior poet: force, vitality, flow, mem- 
orability. One is struck by the brilliance 
of his phrase-making, particularly in the 
later poems. “He is on his way/with all his 
aching symptoms/to God for a visit.” “This 
impermanency of ours/like a jerry-built 
booth/—collapses.” “His face is a citation.” 
“The Sunday Jews smile/at their neighbors 
like crypto-Christians.” “In your farthest 
hiding place/you set your alarm clock/for 
Hear, O Israel.” One can go on and on. 
There are lines like these in nearly every 
poem, lines that surprise and please with 
the aptness of their vigor. Off-beat and in- 
ventive, they are in the best poetic tradition. 


ET, equally as important for Glatstein’s 
contemporaries as his large achieve- 
ments are his minor lapses. One is pulled 
up at times by phrases that smack of 
journalism—the inescapable mark of dem- 
ocratic culture. The inner alarm clock set 
to go off at Hear, O Israel, verges on 
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flashiness; happily, in the poem where it 
occurs the poet regains his balance. But 
there are some dozen poems (out of about 
300) where the offending image is not 
misplaced, but integral to the poem, and 
the poem is banal. “Your whole history is 
dyspeptic” is typical of an occasional gross- 
ness that, sublimated into power in the 
many stronger poems, destroys the lesser 
ones. 

What is interesting is the area of Glat- 
stein’s limitation. The area is personal ex- 
perience—specifically, the gap in communi- 
cation among three generations, where the 
poet occupies the middle ground between 
his parents and his children. He fails in 
his attempts to mediate as the rueful rebel 
between his parents, the “glowing Jews,” 
and his children, the indifferent ones. The 
ardor of his passion forces him to abandon 
that wonderful complexity with which he 
has inferred the situation of his own gen- 
eration. He adopts the explicit, sometimes 
even declamatory, statement. “My child, I 
have inoculated you with the pox/against 
the outside.” He deliberately becomes pro- 
vincial—the great danger for a poet work- 
ing in a fairly new literature so close to its 
folk origins as Yiddish, He sometimes 
mixes its truths with its truisms, and spoils 
the validity of both. 

The wonder is not that Glatstein on 
occasion succumbs to the middle level of 
Jewish popular culture, considering how 
recently Yiddish literature has emerged 
from an authentic folk culture. But that a 
poet of the first rank from such a culture 
should prove so similar in both strength 
and weakness to the inheritors of Western 
cultures much further removed from their 
origins—that is what is surprising. How 
much that tells us about the esthetic revolu- 
tion in our society. Like Auden, again, 
Glatstein hits himself and his contempo- 
raries off perfectly; and he is as uncertain 
and as dogmatic as Eliot is in his relation 
to the past and future. 

It is because his best work is a sure- 
footed stand on the slippery terrain of our 
age, and his slips show us the abyss at the 
foot of our culture that Jacob Glatstein 
deserves recognition outside the boundaries 
of Jewish culture. 
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from the four corners 
DROID 
(Continued from page 4) 


“How do you ride a bicycle on these 
narrow steep streets?” 

“I do what I am doing now, I wheel 
the bicycle. Have you seen anything in 
Nazareth?” he asked me. 

“Not yet.” 

We entered the courtyard of a large 
sprawling building. “This is the school. 
I'll go in and find out if Haddad is 
teaching today.” In a minute the boy 
came out with Haddad. The boy had 
told Haddad something about me for 
he came toward me with a smile. He 
was tall and he looked Western, except 
for the quietness in his face. Haddad 
said, “I have to finish my classes and 
then I have another class in another 
part of Nazareth, But come and have 
lunch with me. I'll be through and free 
later. Will you excuse me now?” He 
was the first person I had met in Israel 
who had said, “Come and have lunch 
with me,” the way it is said in New 
York, meaning, we'll talk and tell 
stories and try to learn why we are 
speaking to one another. “Meantime 
Salem will show you Nazareth and take 
you to his house. Later he will bring 
you to the park where we'll meet. Is 
that all right with you?” 

“Fine.” 

Salem took me up a steep hill and 
we entered the market stalls where 
men were busy cutting rubber tires 
into slippers. We turned into a court- 
yard, Salem said, “This is the syna- 
gogue where Jesus went. There is not 
much else to see in Nazareth. Would 
you like to see my house? It is a new 
house.” 

We were on a road that appeared to 
divide Nazareth. On both sides were 
stone houses, And down a long path 
a line of Arab girls walked with five 
gallon cans of water on their heads. 

“They have to walk a half mile with 
the water,” Salem told me. 

“With the cans on their heads?” 

“That's nothing. They learn to carry 
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water as they learn to carry their heads. 
Look at the little girls practicing.” 

“Do your sisters carry water on their 
heads?” 

“No, we have a well for our new 
house. Look—now you can see a lot of 
Nazareth, On the side of the hill, there, 
live the Moslem Arabs, I’m a Christian 
Arab. Now you can see the tops of the 
churches in Nazareth.” One could see 
Nazareth from the road. The Galilean 
landscape is intimate. There is no dis- 
tance between the pink sky and the 
low mountains. One is thrust into the 
landscape. In Galilee the world comes 
to a still end. The view of the hills looks 
like the logical boundary end of the 
world. One doesn’t expect anything be- 
yond the hills. 


Su pointed to his house, It looked 
pink in the bright sun. It was on 
a hill off the main road, a stone house. 
Behind the house I saw earthen mounds 
that looked like great turtles. 

“What is that?” I asked Salem. “Do 
people live in those?” 

“Later we will look into one. That 
is where the women bake bread.” 

Salem led me into his living room, 
a large room with the furniture 
grouped against the walls around on 
three sides, a series of over-stuffed 
chairs and couches. The floor was 
covered with carpets. And on the 
tables were photographs of the genera- 
tions. Salem led me to a chair and 
asked me to sit down. In a moment he 
entered the room with his mother and 
sister and formally introduced us, Then 
he excused himself and asked me to be 
comfortable until he returned. His lit- 
tle sister and mother smiled at me and 
left the room. I was alone and could 
see the grouping of the furniture was 
arranged like a circle of men sitting in 
a tent, and every inch of space was 
filled with a chair or a couch so as not 
to deny hospitality to anyone. 

Salem returned with two steaming 
demi-tasse cups of coffee and after the 
coffee he led me from his house to a 
church on top of a high hill. 
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I felt dizzy from the sun and hunger, 
having put off lunch to eat with Had- 
dad. I asked Salem where we could 
eat and he said, “We will go to my 
sister’s house.” 

He led me across the hill, down 
sharp inclines and we stopped in front 
of a house where a little girl played in 
the sand. 

“This is my sister’s house,” Salem 
told me. 

We entered and Salem introduced 
me as a friend of Michel Haddad, and 
an American writer. In an instant, as 
though drawn from the wall, a tray 
of demi-tasse coffee was set in front of 
us. Salem told his sister that I was 
hungry and she brought bread, a plate 
of cheese and offered me water from an 
earthen pitcher. I drank the water, ate 
the cheese and bread and answered the 
questions of Salem’s sister and the 
three young men in the room, all 
cousins of Salem. One of the young 
men looked sharply at me when Salem 
said I was hungry. Salem announced, 
“He is waiting to have lunch with 
Michel Haddad. And we have already 
seen all the churches in Nazareth and 
climbed to the top of the French 
church.” 

The young cousin asked me, “What 
do you think of Nazareth?” 

I said, “It is a beautiful city.” 

“What do you mean beautiful?” he 
said. 

“Beautiful in America,” I answered, 
“means old and broken streets, houses 
ready to fall down, old men with sad 
faces sitting on curb stones, so that 
everything looks like a play on the 
stage.” 

“That’s what Nazareth is,” the young 
cousin told me. “I would like to go to 
America. Will they let me come to 
America?” 

“What is wrong with Nazareth?” I 
asked. 

“You have just told me,” he said, 
“but there is more.” 

Salem looked at my watch and said, 


“We must go now if we are not to keep 
Michel Haddad waiting.” 
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| H’ LED me to a park where men sat 


resting from the late noon sun. 
Haddad was waiting for us, “So you’ve 
shown him all Nazareth,” he said to 
Salem. 

“All that we could see so far.” 

“Shall we go to lunch now?” Haddad 
asked me. I nodded. 

“We'll go to my house,” Haddad 
told me, “it’s an old house, one that 
has been in our family for generations 
in Nazareth. Now tell me, how do you 
know my name?” 

I showed Haddad the slip of paper 
that had his name and the name of his 
magazine written in Hebrew, Arabic 
and English, I told him about meeting 
Sheikh Tabori’s daughter in Jerusalem. 
“She said you edit the only literary 
magazine published in Arabic in Is- 
rael.” 

“It is the only one, I think. There 
aren’t too many Arabs in Israel writing 
what we might call literary material. 
Much of the material that appears in 
the magazine is in translation or re- 
printed. But the magazine is what the 
English would call a review. And it 
is a beginning. We circulate it in the 
shops and it is sold and read.” 

“Do you write for it?” 

“Small sketches—this is my house. 
I’m sentimental about this old house 
or else we would move into something 
more comfortable.” 

We climbed a narrow stairway to the 
second floor and the door was opened 
by Haddad’s wife into a living room, 
and beyond the living room I could 
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see a room full of books. Haddad’s 
wife greeted me with a smile. She 
looked almost as tall as Haddad and 
she had the look of the best Israeli 
women you meet in the kibbutzim, a 
look that makes you wonder what 
other women do with their lives. Had- 
dad’s wife excused herself almost im- 
mediately, and he led me into his 
studio, a room with a high domed ceil- 
ing. Instead of immediately serving 
coffee, he poured two glasses of arak. 

“Have you drunk this yet?” he asked. 

“I had it once.” 

“Then you know it’s strong. Now 
tell me, how does a writer live in 
America?” 

“Like everyone else, only they usu- 
ally have less money.” 

“That I’m certain of. I mean do you 
have clubs, organizations, do you meet 
to discuss problems, do you see many 
writers, do you have any social im- 
portance?” 

“None,” I said, ‘or almost none, not 
even Faulkner or Hemingway are im- 
portant in a way they might like to be. 
The only writers who have some im- 
portance are those who’ve made a lot 
of money, and even they don’t have 
what you would call public importance. 
I mean their opinion isn’t asked about 
general issues, just about nonsense. 
There are writers who are important 
and who are known to readers and 
critics, and they get along by teaching 
or working as editors, None of them 
can live on their writing. And from 
what I know, they don’t meet very 
often, or even know one another.” 

“So the good writers are isolated?” 

“No more than anyone else. But 
fortunately for everyone their work 
doesn’t get lost.” 


E drank the arak. I saw the up- 
holstery on the chairs was worn 
and frayed like the upholstery on the 
chairs in Salem’s living room. ““Tell me 
about your magazine.” 
“Here, you can see our latest issue,” 
Haddad handed me a copy. “But don’t 
look at it now. It won’t look like any- 
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thing next to your American mag- 
azines.” 

“In America it’s not the magazine 
but the story. It’s amazing the way the 
good stories get found out.” 

“I’m happy to hear that. But we 
don’t have such good writing yet in our 
magazine, There isn’t, I think you’ve 
heard already, very much good writing 
in Israel. History crowds out the writer 
in Israel.” 

“What do you think of Israel?” I 
asked. 

“It’s my home,” he said, “and here’s 
my little girl.” 

His wife came into the room with a 
tray of coffee and Haddad’s little girl 
looked at me from the doorway. 

“Does she learn Hebrew?” I asked. 

“In the school, but at home we speak 
Arabic.” 

Haddad’s wife motioned to the table 
she had set in the living room. I saw 
only two places and asked why she 
wasn’t going to eat with us. She smiled 
as though an answer wasn’t necessary. 
Haddad filled my glass with arak and 
we sat down to soup. Then we had half 
a fowl stuffed with rice but I couldn’t 
recognize the bird and Haddad’s wife 
smiled at me again when she saw I was 
having difficulty with a dish that was 
thick with oil. 

“Would you like to live in a kib- 
butz?” I asked Haddad. 

“No,” he said immediately. “I don’t 
understand them. To live in common, 
eat in common! I don’t think we have 
to go that far to prove we're brothers. 
I like my children under my roof, my 
family here.” 

“But,” I said, “from what I’ve seen 
at Kinneret and other kibbutzim, living 
in a kibbutz requires an enormous 
intellectual effort.” 

“Perhaps. But I think it’s an escape 
from life. I wouldn’t want it. It forces 
a man too much.” 

“How?” 

“By making him think he is pro- 
tected.” 

Haddad’s wife got up from the studio 
couch where she sat listening to us in 
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silence. She went to the kitchen and 
returned with a tray of coffee. 

“After our coffee,” Haddad said, ‘we 
will go and see Sheikh Tabori.” 


HEIKH TABORI wore a white turban. 
He had the face of a man one 
seldom meets, a soaring dignity and a 
smile that opened on life like a page 
from the Bible. 

I learned from Haddad how to speak 
through an interpreter. You always 
speak directly to the man who cannot 
understand your language. You listen 
to him through the voice of the inter- 
preter but your eyes don’t leave his 
face. In this way language becomes 
sensation. Haddad interpreted as effort- 
lessly as Sheikh Tabori and I agreed 
about literature, the atom bomb, the 
honesty of Israel’s effort, the calculated 
isolation of Israel. Haddad carried the 
words back and forth like a shuttle on 
a loom, and when the conversation 
palled, Haddad and I left to meet the 
school teachers and writers. 

It was a pink twilight. The market 
stalls burned oil lamps. A furnace 
glowed where a metal worker beat a 
hot strip of iron into a sickle. The 
stalls with the pottery looked no differ- 
ent than the pottery stacked in the 
museums. We passed an old man carty- 
ing a huge bundle that bent his back 
toward the ground. Haddad stopped 
the old man to talk to him. 

“What did you say to him?” I asked 
Haddad. 

“I asked him if his load was too 
heavy. I don’t like to see such things, 
a man doing the work of a beast. What 
do you do in America with your old 
people?” Haddad asked, and then im- 
mediately said, “Do you know, the 
Sabras are extraordinary. They’re new 
human beings coming from aged and 
tired parents. I think that’s what we 
Arabs need.” 

“How do you feel living here?” I 
asked Haddad, “with all this—” and I 
pointed to the market place that did 
not yet know the marvel of TV. 

“You've seen something of how it is 
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with us in Nazareth. What do you 
think?” 

“I catch a sense of being locked in, 
not being free, a quiet desperation. But 
you get that feeling in a lot of Israel. 
I think it’s because of the border 
situation, the fact that the only exit is 
through the sea or the air.” 

“And with us Arabs there’s no con- 
tact with people that we know. What 
could I do in New York?” Haddad 
asked. 

“Don’t think of New York,” I said, 
“not from the way I’ve seen you live 
in Nazareth. This is your home, these 
are people that you know, you have a 
feeling about what’s going on, This is 
where you have to live, not in some 
miserable New York apartment.” 


E entered a dark ancient house. 
In the large cool living room 
were four young earnest Arabs. The 
host was slim, his face almost Madison 
Avenue. He wore a neat softly tailored 
gray suit. English, I thought, bought 
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before the British withdrawal. I sat 
down on a couch and the four young 
men sat facing me. I could feel the four 
teachers were prepared to ask me ques- 
tions which could only be answered 
by leaving Nazareth. 

The questions did come—about the 
great world outside the blockade. Had 
I been to Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, 
Cyprus, Baghdad? How does one get a 
scholarship to Columbia University? 
Could they make a living teaching in 
New York? I mentioned the UN pub- 
lication that lists hundreds of scholar- 
ships and fellowships throughout the 
world and they seized the title as 
though I were offering them Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

And I asked: “What do you think 
of the kibbutzim?” They had almost 
no first hand knowledge of the kibbut- 
zim. I asked, “Do you feel shut out in 
Israel?” And they said: If we cannot 
go to Hebron or eat the fruit from 
Lebanon, then we are shut out. Then 
they asked me, What did you think of 
Israel? I said, “Israel is now a country 
made into a home by people who were 
forced out of their homes and who 
were left without a home by almost the 
entire world, They had no place else 
to go and when the war came in 1948 
they had no choice but to fight. I think 
Israel today is more than the home of 
desperate people. But it is still a des- 
perate place, you know the border 
situation.” I said, “I have the sick 
and unhappy feeling that the world 
wouldn’t really object too much if 
Israel were to be destroyed. Sometimes 
in Israel one gets the feeling of all the 
people being driven into the sea. But 
it won’t happen. Israel will fight for 
its life and keep its life. And it has to 
survive because it is just about the 
only spot on earth that is now creating 
new human beings in a way that all 
the glorious books tell us people should 
be.” 

“It should survive,” Haddad said, 
“only because it is people.” 

When we left the house it was dark 
and the streets were deserted. The cafes 
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were empty, the shops bolted. Haddad 
said goodnight to me in front of his 
house and one of the teachers who 
lived on the edge of Nazareth walked 
me to the Hotel Galilee. 

“What do you teach?” I asked him. 

“Math and science, but I would 
rather study at Princeton University.” 

“Why? You have a good job here in 
Nazareth.” 

“I don’t like it here.” 

“Why?” 

“You've seen it with Haddad tonight 
with us. The way we talked and talked 
and asked questions. We had nothing 
to tell you of our own, You see, we are 
Western. We are not Arabs who sit all 
day in a cafe smoking a narghila. And 
Nazareth— I don’t know what it is, just 
a city where the Arabs didn’t flee from 
the Israelis. The streets are dark. The 
shutters closed. There are no lights.” 

“But you can go to Tel Aviv for 
lights! How do you think it is in 
America in the small cities? People go 
to sleep early and the streets are as 
deserted as the market stalls now in 
Nazareth.” 

“But they do not complain, Here I 
think all we do is complain.” 

“But why can’t you get into the 
country, into all the excitement that 
is Israel, the excitement that has given 
some Israelis the extraordinary dignity 
that they have? I mean, the work in 
the Negev, teaching in the ma’abaras, 
working with the immigrants, reclaim- 
ing the land.” 

“I don’t think the Israelis completely 
trust us.” 

“But if they would?” 

“Their experience is not our ex- 
perience.” 


 ienng came up to me in the morn- 
ing at the bus station wheeling 
his bicycle. 

“My father told me you were by his 
shop, can you come to the movies with 
me now?” 

“The movies? No, I’m sorry, Salem, 
but I will now take the bus for Ti- 
berias.” 
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“Can’t you spend another day in 
Nazareth?” 

“I could, but I don’t feel well. I 
have to get back to Tiberias.” 

“But you could rest here, at the 
movies and in the park where we met 
Michel Haddad.” 

“Why do you want me to stay in 
Nazareth and go to the movies?” I 
asked Salem. 

“My father said I disgraced his house. 
He said I should have asked you to 
spend the night at our house. If you 
spend another day in Nazareth, then 
you can stay at our house. My father 
asked me to ask you to stay at our 
house if you remain in Nazareth.” 


“Please tell your father that I would 
gladly stay at his house but I feel I 
must get back to Tiberias. Tell your 
father that you didn’t disgrace your 
house because I couldn’t have stayed 
with you because of my appointment 
with Haddad.” 

“Would you have stayed at my house 
if you had not had the appointment 
with Haddad?” 

“Ves.” 


“Then I did disgrace our house, But 
I apologize to you now. And you must 
consider our house your house in 
Nazareth.” 


“Tell your father,” I said to Salem, 
“that he has a fine boy.” The bus 
pulled up. Salem gave me a beautiful 
smile. He stood there, a boy in the 
middle of the road on a spot of land 
that is supposed to be the tinderbox 
of the western world. 


Noah’s Mountain 


By HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


OME months ago, while en route to 

Iran by road transport, I found 
myself in Noah’s ancient country, at 
a Turkish town called Agri. 

From Agri to Dogubayazit is two 
hours by car; but the distance encom- 
passes thousands of years in Biblical 
history. At Dogubayazit one sees the 
peaks of Little and Big Mt. Ararat 
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rising in their holy eminence from the 
desolate plains of Aras which surround 
Noah’s Mountain, or the Roof of the 
World, as the ancient Armenians once 
called the resting place of the Ark. 

As I approached Mt. Ararat, a 
double rainbow spread across the entire 
front, following the half-hour cloud- 
burst that had enveloped me. The 
enormous arcs of Ararat’s rainbows 
loomed against the black, overhanging 
sky, with tremendous patches of sun 
jutting over the two peaks, It was like 
a visitation, a spectacle as natural as 
it was Biblical; for the whole front had 
been dropping with rain, a miniature 
rehearsal for Noah’s forty days and 
forty nights of deluge. 

I had slept overnight at Agri, a name 
that stems from Biblical times; for 
much of this region retains variants of 
the names used during Noah’s day. 
The Aras plain, with its red, rocky 
encrustations, is also called ‘“Archno- 
isda” or the “foot of Noah.” Arghuri, 
the village that once nestled half way 
up Mt. Ararat, means “the vine was 
planted here.” The ancient Hebrews 
called the entire region “Oardu;” and 
Xenophon, when he marched back to 
Greece, called it “Karduchi” or Kur- 
distan, 


The peaks of Ararat are in Turkey, 
about forty miles from Soviet Armenia 
and Iran. The nearby Soviet town of 
Nakhichevan, on the Araxes river, 
translates from Armenian into “he 
descended here first.” The entire geo- 
graphical area is a vast, open repository 
of Biblical folk-lore, haunting the stu- 
dents of the Bible with awesome asso- 
ciations and implications. 


In 1840, Arghuri, which stood on the 
northeast side of Mt. Ararat, near a 
great chasm, was devastated by an 
earthquake; but the vine, allegedly 
planted by Noah, is reputed still to be 
growing despite Arghuri’s inundation 
with ashes and brimstone. The town 
of Marand, which I visited after Mt. 
Ararat, and which means “the mother 
lies here,” was the supposed burial site 
of Noah’s wife, though there is nothing 
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in Marand today to certify this theory. 

The two Ararat peaks form a land 
mass twenty-eight miles in length, with 
many extinct craters evident to the 
practiced eye. It has been suggested 
that Big Mt. Ararat was once higher 
than Mt. Everest, but that earthquakes 
shaved off thousands of feet from its 
height. Today it is but 16,946 feet; a 
huge, shouldering mass that has more 
“dome than cone” to it. Little Ararat 
is the handsomer of the two peaks, its 
elegant pyramidal shape 4,000 feet 
below Big Mt. Ararat, which received 
its name from the ancient Armenian 
King, Arai. 


Once part of an ancient volcanic 
region, the first known eruption re- 
corded occurred around 441 C.E., when 
darkness descended upon Mt. Ararat 
for 30 days. Nicholas of Damascus, the 
historian, wrote, “In Armenia, above 
Minyas, there is a great mountain 
called Baris, upon which it is said that 
many who escaped at the time of the 
Flood were saved, and that one who 
was carried in an Ark came ashore on 
the top of it, and that the remains of 
the wood were preserved for a long 
time. This might be the man about 
whom Moses, the lawgiver of the Jews, 
wrote.” 


HE MOTHER of the World has been, 

historically and theologically, the 
meeting place for brave men, anxious 
to climb it to find the Ark; for more 
than a dozen expeditions achieved suc- 
cess before 1900. It has also been the 
nesting place for robber bands who 
preyed upon religious pilgrims journey- 
ing across the barren, tree-less ap- 
proaches that abut the convoluted foot- 
hills at the base of Mt. Ararat. Today, 
Kurdish peasants walk their flocks up 
the grassy slopes of the middle zone, 
going as high as 12,000 feet. The snow 
begins at 14,000 feet, which is about 
5,000 feet higher than the usual snow 
line of the Alps, a phenomenon stem- 
ming from the intense aridity of most 
of the surrounding region. 
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The first successful climber of Big 
Mt. Ararat was a Russo-German pro- 
fessor named Frederick Parrot, who 
made it on his third attempt in 1829. 
The most recent successful climb was 
achieved by Turkish mountain troops 
during a week in August when the 
terrifying winds and snows do not lash 
the peak of Big Mt. Ararat, che moun- 
tain “so lofty rising from the plains so 
low,” as one poet called it. 

I tried to get permission to climb it, 
but Colonel Resat Saran of the Dogu- 
bayazit garrison said it was part of a 
forbidden military zone. Nevertheless, 
he accompanied me part of the way 
across the Aras plain, and I was allowed 
to join some Kurdish peasants and 
their flocks a few thousand feet up the 
slopes of Big Mt. Ararat. The Colonel’s 
aide, Captain Ibrahim Eke, told me 
of his experiences when he attempted 
to climb Big Mt. Ararat. At the top it 
is 60 degrees below zero; the summit 
can be reached from its eastern slope 
from a place called Becare; from the 
westerly approach one runs into a solid 
mass of ice two-hundred feet from the 
top; on the southerly side, the alleged 
Garden of Eden supposedly hugs the 
foothills. But anyone who manages to 
climb to the top goes by mule-back to a 
town called Zeroba, forty kilometers 
from Dogubayazit, to sign a book au- 
thenticating his successful attempt. 

Dogubayazit, known in Biblical times 
as Bayazit, is an army post, Turkish 
style, over which Mt. Ararat hangs like 
a great white parachute, never descend- 
ing. The smaller mountains nearby are 
like jagged battlements, bare and saber- 
toothed. Dogubayazit itself has a small 
lively main street and adobe huts, 
suggesting a Mexican village lost in 
time and geography. 

The army officers sit at tables in the 
shade of locust trees, drinking chai and 
vodka. The hot sun beats down upon 
Dogubayazit, twenty miles from the 
foothills of the icy peak of majestic 
Mt. Ararat, which stares into the heav- 
ens as an eternal reminder of Noah’s 
disembarkation. 
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There are no Jews and few Arme- 
nians in Dogubayazit, which has only 
six-thousand people; for this almost 
barren land in Agri province can pas- 
ture but few sheep and cattle. The 
Kurdish peasant, much be-patched and 
poverty-stricken, grows wheat and 
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cereals as he gazes on Mt. Ararat, which 
is the conscious center of his life in his 
world of theology and reality on this 
desolate plain. The great icy presence 
moves him visibly every time he looks 
toward the north, as it thrusts toward 
heaven. 
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